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BY JULIA M. DUNN. 


HIS QUESTION. 

“Answer me, since "twixt us two 
Subterfuge would be in vain; 

Frank and true, as I would you,— 
Can the old love live again?” 

HER ANSWER. 

If I could be fair once more, 

Young and fair, as I was then, 
With the light of youth, that lies 
Soft on loving lips and eyes— 

Could the old love live again? 

Could you all the past recall, 

All my simple trust regain; 

Give me back the faith of youth, 
All your falsehood turn to truth,— 

Could the old love live again? 

And, since neither can recall 

Days that linked life’s golden chain; 
Ino more be fair to you, 

You to me be no more true,— 

Can the old love live again? 

So my questions answer you— 

Only once, for bliss or pain, 

Comes that fond and foolish dream, 
When a lie like truth will seem— 
Dead love cannot live again. 
—Moline, Illinois. 








THE ROGERS HIGH SCHOOL OF NEWPORT, 


. 1, 


This school, which deservedly ranks 
among the highest in New England, has 
just graduated aclass of twelve ;—five young 
men andseven young women. Two of the 
young men have just entered Harvard Col- 
lege without conditions. one of them having 
special honors at the examination. This at 
once fixes the standard of the school, since 
only a minority of our New England High 
Schools undertake to fit pupils for Harvard 
atall. It is therefore worth noticing that 
the highest two scholars in the class were 
young women; the highest of all being a 
colored pupil of eighteen, Miss Josephine 
C. Silone, the only graduate who has com- 
pleted the four years’ course in three. 

T. W. H. 
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WOMEN AND WAR. 


Mr. Geo. W. Smalley, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York J'ridune, is aman 
of uncommon ability, humanity and inde- 
pendence. His conscience has always made 
him a courageous reformer, while his tem- 
Perament has in it much that allies him 
With conservatives. 
man Suffrage are therefore entitled to much 
consideration; and I quote from the Salem 
(Mass.) Observer one of his remarks, with 
the Observer’s answer :— 

Women anp War.—‘‘No partisan of fe- 
male voting has ever answered the ob- 
Jection that women’s votes might bring on 
4 War that men would have to wage.” So 
writes Mr. G. W. Smalley from London in 
a letter describing the late discussion of 
Suffrage in the English Parliament. Mr. 

malley usually writes in a very clear and 
Well-considered manner, but inthis case ex- 
pg himself with a degree of confidence 

Y RO means warranted upon examination 
of his premises. In the first place there is 
a reason for the violent supposition that 
all Women would ever vote together for war 
*galnst the interests of all men; and there- 
ore it is illogical to adduce such an argu- 
ment, if argument it may be called. There 
} hothing in the history of woman’s con- 
ba in. any age or country, and nothing in 
to bauélysis of female character, to lead one 
= lieve that such an event as Mr. Smalley 
me poses could ever occur. Indeed it is al- 

°St impossible to conceive of a war de- 
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clared by the votes of women under any 
circumstances whatever. All that we know 
of the disposition and sentiments of women 
lead to the conclusion that women's influ- 
ence would always be against war, if they 
were called to political responsibilities. it 
may almost be assumed as an indisputable 
truth that the enfranchisement of women 
would be a step in the direction of universal 
and everlasting peace. 

Mr. Smalley’s remark seems to imply that 
wars are brought on by popular votes in 

eneral elections, which idea is utterly un- 
ounded in fact. Scarcely any war ever 
waged would have been begun if the 
question had been submitted to a vote of 
the oe. Wars are begun by rulers— 
usually without open deliberation. The 

2ople are hurried into them without know- 
ing it. The people suddenly find themselves 
at war with somebody, scarcely knowing 
how or wherefore. It was so even in the 
late rebellion. As Shakspeare says, ‘‘War 
isa game, which, if subjects were wise, 
kings would not play at.” The people who 
make wars hardly ever fight them them- 
selves. Some men make wars for other 
men to carry on. It was so in the late re- 
bellion. The war for the Union was fought 
mainly, on both sides, by young men from 
seventeen to twenty-five, who knew but lit- 
tle of the causes of the war, which lay back 
in the slavery controversy of the previous 
generation. Asa general rule old men in- 
stigate wars, and young men carry them on. 
But we never heard it proposed, even by 
= Smalley, to disfranchise old men there- 
or. 

There is really no force in Mr. Smalley’s 
remark. It is one of those observations 
that seem to be important until you exam- 
ine them critically, when their emptiness 
becomes apparent. There is no historical 
fact, and no philosophical principle, which 
gives it the least basis to stand upon. We 
os as well imagine any other absurd 
and really impossible thing, as, for instance, 
the possible universal insanity of women, 
and dignify that with the title of an ‘‘obsta- 
cle” to any proposed amelioration of her 
condition. Indeed, Mr. Smalley’s supposi- 
tion is the same as that, for whenever, for 
the first time in history, it happens that all 
the women are in favor of a war which all 
the men are opposed to, it must be a period 
of universal insanity.—Salem Observer. 

For myself, I cannot quite agree with 
either of these parties. Mr. Smalley’s ob- 
jection does not seem to me unanswerable, 
and I am surprised that he should assert it 
to be so; but the Observer's answer seems to 
me to assume far too much. History will 
not sustain the position that women’s influ- 
ence would be against war if they were call- 
ed to political responsibilities, for female 
sovereigns have repeatedly made war with- 
out flinching. Nor is it at all impossible to 
conceive of a war declared by the votes of 
women under any circumstances whatever. 
On the contrary, itis perfectly conceivable 
that our late civil war might have been de- 
clared by the votes of the white women of 
the seceding States, had they possessed votes. 
Their possession of them would have been 
improbable, but not inconceivable; and had 
they possessed them, it is not only conceiva- 
ble but well-nigh certain that they would 
have voted for secession and war, more 
unanimously than did the men. 

What then is the flaw in Mr. Smalley’s 
position? It is touched more accurately, I 
think, by the previous remark of the b- 
server, that ‘‘there is no reason for the violent 
supposition that all women would ever vote 
together for war against the interest of all 
men.” It is easy to conceive of a war de- 
clared by the votes—that is by the aid of the 
votes—of women; but it is very hard to 
conceive of one declared exclusively by such 
votes. That on any vote we should find 
all men on the one side and all women on 
the other would imply a separation of views, 
interests and feelings such as would be 
hardly conceivable. The votes of women 
would be divided, like those of men, on ail 
questions not directly connected with the 
rights or needs of their sex; and probably 
on these also. At any rate, these are not 
the questions which would lead to war. 

If Mr. Smalley simply means that a war 
might be begun through one casting vote, 
and that this might be a woman’s vote, it is 
perfectly true. But it might equally well 
be the vote of any other non-combatant,— 
Horace Greeley for instance. It always 
seemed to me the reductio ad absurdum of 
the military argument against women’s vot- 
ing that it was so strongly urged by that 
eminent man, whose relation to the civil 
war was precisely that which an equally 
able and energetic woman might have sus- 
tained. This argument did not trouble 
Clara Barton and other women who had 
served under fire. It is because Mr. Smal- 
ley also did this, that such an argument 
comes from him with a force that it does 
not often carry. 

Nevertheless I agree with the Salem 0d- 
server that its force is nominal only. For 
first, Woman Suffrage will not be establish- 
ed except where men are passing out of the 
barbarous period, and wars are no longer 





made on slight grounds, And secondly, the 
objection is one of that class of theoretical 
points, which are still constantly used by 
men like Fitzjames Stephen against all the 
earlier steps toward Republican govern. 
ment. Since there are always more poor 
than rich, why do not the poor always vote 
the money of the rich into their own pock- 
ets? Simply because they are not, and can- 
not be made into absolutely separate classes ; 
a thousand ties unite them; and it was 
Fisher Ames the arch-federalist who said 
that ‘‘the sober second thought of the peo- 
ple is always right,” on such questions, So 
it is with the difference of the sexes; when 
the women of any nation are ready to de- 
clare war, the men will also be ready. 
T. W. i. 
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A MAYOR WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


My Dear Mrs. LivermMore.—There are 
mayors and mayors! I address you, instead 
of any one else connected with the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, because I know you have 
lately been in the line of mayors; and the 
other day I accidentally found myself on 
the same track, not, like you, in Boston, but 
in Providence, where the moral sentiment 
of the community in regard to temperance 
is such that not a drop of liquor has been 
officially furnished at any state or city enter- 
tainment, during the festivities in honor of 
the recent visit of President Hayes to Rhode 
Island. I have the fact from the lips of Mr. 
Doyle himself, who has been Mayor of 
Providence, with but a twelve-months’ in- 
terval, for the last seven years. I did not 
seek an interview with Mayor Doyle, in the 
interests of Temperance or of any other re- 
form. I had heard of him, but never had 
seen, never expected and never wished to 
see him. Indeed, in thinking of the celeb- 
rities I might see in Providence, his name 
did not so much as octurto my mind. I 
went to the City Hall to see the pictures of 
the former governors of Rhode Island, 
which I was told adorned its halls. As 1 
ascended the stairs, I observed a very hand- 
some man in a low-toned yonversation with 
a woman who was in tears. ‘‘One of his 
victims, perhaps,” I wrathfully thought; 
but in passing them I heard him say, ina 
tone of real sympathy, which dissipated any 
idea of victimizing, 

‘‘Have you no friends who can help you?” 
Her reply was inarticulate. 

“Well,” he replied, soothingly, ‘‘I will do 
all I can for you. I will bring up the case, 
and we will take up your petition.” 

With which kindly utterance she seemed 
comforted. 

I asked this gentleman about the pictures, 
for the sake of hearing him say something 
more. He replied to my question with a 
slight accession of reserve of manner, as 
was fitting towards a stranger, and told me 
that the pictures I sought were at the State 
House, to which he directed me, but added, 
that if I cared to see the portraits of the 
mayors, they were in the hall and he would 
send some one to show them tome. When 
he said ‘‘send,” it occurred to me that he 
might be Mayor Doyle, which proved to be 
the fact; and I had the sudden and surpris- 
ing satisfaction of congratulating him on the 
position of the city upon the temperance 
question. 

He disappeared at this point, and I heard 
him say to some one beyond the range of 
my vision, 

‘‘Mr. Howard, here is alady who wishes to 
see the pictures. Can you take her to the 
hall!” 

To which Mr. Howard seemed to assent. 
he name being my own, and also that of 
the Lieut-Governor who represents my fa- 
vorite reform—whose majority I watched 
for, counted, and rejoiced over, had a dezid- 
edly familiar and very pleasant sound. I 
am always fortunate, but it appeared to me 
on this occasion that my luck had made a 
gigantic leap. It was so astonishing that 
Lieut-Governor Howard should happen to 
be there at the very ‘‘nick of time,” and still 
more astonishing that Mr. Doyle should se- 
lect him to accompany me. I could only 
account for the latter fact, on the theory 
that my temperance congratulations to the 
Mayor had been so pronounced, that he did 
not feel equal to a prolonged interview, and 
had therefore pressed Governor Howard in- 
to the service, as being, all things consider- 
ed, a more suitable companion fora woman 
in my state of mind. That it was the Lieut- 
Governor I had no doubt, for Iwas sure 
neither Mr. Doyle nor any other man would 
express so much respect and confidence as his 
tone indicated, to a less distinguished person. 

Mr. Howard made his appearance, and 
proved to be—not the Temperance Gover- 
nor, but a colored man, and the janitor of 
the building. I am, and always have been, 
as you know, devoted to the interests of the 





colored people, and the one thing I cannot 
overlook is any slur upon them, in word, 
deed, or even manner, for it shows a hope 
less meanness of nature. You can there 
fore imagine the satisfaction with which 1 
recalled that considerate tone of Mayor 
Doyle. It placed him in my estimation, in 
an instant of time, where his handsome face 
could not have put him in a thousand years, 
and was more to me than a regiment of gov- 
ernors. 

The Mr. Howard whom the Mayor had 
detailed for my escort proved a very valua- 
ble ally; and here Il observed what I have 
often had occasion to remark, that there is 
a quality in the mind of a colored person 
that contrasts most agreeably with that of a 
colder type of intellect. I had an idea half 
defined in my mind, which I wished to work 
out, and Mr. Howard thought at once of the 
fact which would give it just the form I 
wanted, It is almost impossible to prevail 
upon people to give simple and direci an- 
swers to questions, and then leave the mat- 
ter. For instance, | ask, 

‘‘How many will this building seat? ’ 

‘‘And that man, instead of telling, or re- 
plying that he does not know, will say, 

“Oh, you will not have occasion to use that !"" 

As if I did not know what I wanted for 
my own letter! Well, this Mr. Howard's 
manner was simply perfect, and I wished 
some of my white friends of University 
training, who waste their time in shaping 
sentences for me, which I never use, had 
been present. It is just possible, though 
not probable, that they might have profited 
by such an example of tact and discretion. 
As for the pictures, he will testify that it re- 
quired a good many hints on his part to 
make me study any picture but the portrait 
of the Mayor who did not believe in taxing 
temperance people for anti-temperance en- 
tertainments, 

But after all, the charm of his kindly tone 
to the poor woman, and his equal-rights 
tone to the colored man, lingered longest in 
my mind. I write to you at once, dear 
Madam, because 1 know the disinterested- 
ness of your nature is such, that you will 
rejoice to learn that I have been more hap- 
py in my experience with a Mayor than you 
have been. I close, as I began, by observ- 
ing that there are mayors and mayors. Let 
us drink in cold water, and we will take it 
“straight,” the health of the Mayor of Prov- 
idence. Appts Howarp. 

oe 
A GLIMPSE OF THE ROCKPOOLS, 


During the summers I have spent at the 
seaside I have always liked to climb out 
upon the rocks at low water, and stay for 
an hour or two looking into the clear, still 
pools which the tide leaves behind it. Quiet 
as these appear, there are very few among 
them which do not contain something curi- 
ous and interesting. Imagine yourself 
luoking into one with me, and let us see 
what we shall find. 

We should hardly notice what seems to 
be a tuft of the finest seaweed, if each deli 
cate twig did not move slowly to and fro, 
seizing any little water-bug which comes 
too near, and drawing it downward until it 
disappears in the center of the tuft. I 
touch it with my finger, and immediately 
all these strange branches are drawn into 
the top of a thick mottled stem, the upper 
edges of which quite close over them, so 
that the whole might easily be mistaken for 
a smooth stone. This strange creature, 
which seems to be partly an animal and 
partly a plant, is called a sea-anemone, and 
is found of various sizes and colors. 

On this stone are three strange-looking 
shell-fish which, slightly oval at the base, 
rise to a point, and are striped with brown, 
pale green, and white. ®hey adhere so 
strongly to the rock, that it is sometimes al- 
most impossible to separate them from it 
without breaking the shell. In some dark 
crack we may find a sea-urchin, or perhaps 
a whole colony of them, looking like a 
bunch of chestnut-burs, as they are nearly 
round and covered with green prickles. 
Somestimes, but not very often, we see a 
starfish drawing itself along by means of a 
great many small suckers and the five star- 
like rays from which it is named. But I 
think the prettiest thing about these pools is 
the sea-weed; not the coarse kind which 
grows on the rocks, but the more delicate 
varieties that are brought by the tide from 
deeper water. These are of different col- 
ors, red, brown, and green being the most 
common, though white and yellow are 
sometimes found. The reds are especially 
beautiful, and vary in shade from the deep- 
est crimson to the palest pink. 

But I can give you only a glimpse of the 
rock-pools on paper, and advise you to vis- 
it them and see for yourselves. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mus. Bennet, who lives in Hart County, 
Ga., and is seventy-seven years old, finds 
untold satisfaction in the thought that she 
never took a pill in her life. Her aversion 
to drugs is probably one cause of her health- 
ful longevity. 

Miss Rost Hans, of Middlesex, England, 
has allowed her goods to be distrained for 
Queen's taxes, as a practical protest against 
the exclusion of women householders from 
the Parliamentary franchise. Twelve sil- 
ver forks were seized and put up at auction. 

Miss Trackeray's husband, Richard 
Thackeray Ritchie, is a relative of the fam- 
ily. She is thirty-eight years old and he 
twenty-two, and they are said to be devoted 
to each other. He is a Cambridge under- 
graduate, and has just gained an appoint- 
ment in the India house by open competi- 
tion, 

Mrs. M. B. C. Stave is to be the editor 
of a new monthly magazine, entitled Good 
Times, which will be issued August Ist., de- 
voted to entertaining, amusing and instruc- 
tive dialogues, recitations, declamations, 
and selections; tableaux; motion-songs, and 
other musical varieties, for exhibitions and 
public exercises, 

Mrs. CLARA M. Fou'rz, of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, has recently addressed the citizens 
of Mayfield on the question of ‘Political 
Liberty.” A correspondent of the San Jose 
Mercury says: ‘For an hour and a quarter 
she dealt with her subject in a manner that 
elicited the warmest approbation of her 
hearers.” 

Miss JENNIE Norru was the valedicto- 
rian of her class at the recent Commence- 
ment of Bates College, Maine. She is the 
youngest member of the class, and is re- 
ported to be the first woman who has been 
graduated with the highest honors, by any 
New England college admitting women. 

Mrs. JANET Cuask How, daughter of 
the late Chief-Justice Chase, will have a pa- 
per in the Mid-summer Holiday Soribner, 
entitled ‘‘Babes in the Wood.” The narra- 
tive describes a trip made by Mr. and Mrs. 





Hoyt, with the children, ‘‘through Maine to 
Canada, in a birch-bark canoe,” and the il- 
lustrations are from sketches by the author. 


Miss Emma Brewer, of Lewiston, Me., 
has finished, after six years of labor, a silk 
bed-quilt, which contains 6181 pieces, She 
might have made 6181 plain quilts in the 
time, that would have been worth as much 
each as this one, and the job would have 
been more creditable. 


Posrmistress VAN Lew, of Richmond, 
Va., has declined to be a party to the plan 
by which she was to refuse to give up the 
office on the ground that the appointment 
of her successor was null because President 
Hayes was not legally elected. The plan- 
ners of this movement are reported to be 
Bradley Johnston, Ben Butler, Simon Cam- 
eron and Senator Blaine, but the whole 
story is quite likely a canard. 

Mrs. Roserr Hiaar, a native of South- 
port, Conn., and the widow of an English 
merchant, died at Liverpool, recently, leav- 
ing $200,000 for charitable objects. She 
was a niece of Joseph E. Sheffield, of New 
Haven, founder of the Scientific School of 
Yale College, and in 1871 gave that institu- 
tion $25,000 for a professorship, in memory 
or her husband. Her will increases the sum 
by $5000. 

Miss ELIzaBeTH JOHNSTON Eis, the 
only woman in the last class which graduat- 
ed at Wesleyan, who was elected class-poet 
and then really forced to resign, has found 
a good opportunity to demonstrate her abil- 
ity. Walter 8. Carter, Esq., of New York, 
formerly of Hartford, established an annual 
prize of the value of $100 for excellence in 
the close, thorough, critical study of Eng- 
lish literature. The essays are submitted 
anonymously. There was a vigorous com- 
petition in this year’s classes, but Miss Ellis’ 
essay was adjudged clearly the best. She 
has accepted an invitation to a place as 
teacher in the female college at Wellesley, 
at a salary of $800 and board. 

Miss Berrie Van Lew. occasioned a 
slight flutter in the office of the City Collec- 
tor, day before yesterday, says the Rich- 
mond, (Va.) Hnguirer. Her appearance 
there was perhaps explained by the follow- 
ing indorsement on a paper which she pass- 
ed over to the Collector, inclosing $200, the 
amount of her tax-bill: ‘‘Richmond, June 
29.—Taxes paid under protest, having bit- 
terly realized the need of the ballot, and be- 
ing, as a woman, denied that right. — Eliz- 
abeth L. Van Lew.” This Miss Bettie Van 
Lew is the plucky Republican post-mistress, 
of Richmond, Va., lately displaced by Pres- 





ident Hayes. 
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ME. CANFIELD'S OBJECTIONS. 


Epirors Journat.—A gentleman friend 
said to me that Mr. Canfield’s address before 
the Massachusetts House of Kepresentatives, 
last Spring, on the Municipal Suffrage Bill, 
was ‘“‘an nnanswerable argument against 
Woman Suffrage;”’ which made me feel in 
the spirit to answer it. I suppose it was as 
good as could be said by the remonstrants; 
but, to my mind, there is not one sound ar- 
gument in it, for there is none to be used 
that has any basis in truth and justice. 

When our forefathers rebelled against 
“‘taxation-without representation,” I won- 
der if the British Government tried compli- 
menting her subjects about their ‘‘radiant 
influence’ and quoting poetry about it? 
There was not much that was poetical for 
my sister when the town of bedford robbed 
her of lirland. If she could have voted, 
there would have been a majority aguinst it, 
as it needed but one vote to turn the scales 
of justice. Her influence was not ‘‘radiant” 
enough to save her land. 

Just one man, an Irishman, wanted a 
road cut through the best part of her farm, 
for his sole accommodation. They called a 
special town meeting, Very few turned out 
except the Irishmen; they were all there, to 
a man; so they got the vote in his favor. 
She went to her lawyer, in whom she had 
confidence. He blustered about it, and said 
“the would sue the town for a thousand dol- 
lars.” He was to do the business, but he 
waited a year, and then advised her to leave 
it out to referees. She, like a foolish wo- 
man, let them choose from her neighbors, 
from men who thought of their own taxes, 
I suppose; so she got a mere pittance. One 
hundred-and-twenty dollars for a quarter- 
mile road, with the privilege of keeping the 
fences in order through all time! 

I think the town must have paid her law- 
yer for his last advice to her, for he said he 
wrote to the officers, saying that if they 
would settle it at five hundred dollars, he 
would not sue, but that if he had to, he 
should sue fora thousand. 1 wish there 
were more women lawyers, for they would 
have greater sympathy with women, and 
would not so take advantage of ignorance. 
1 think Mr. Canfield’s fears are proved 
groundless with regard to women turning 
into men, by the noble women that have 
arisen to talk for equal rights, and who still 
are the most motherly and loving of wo- 
men; these being considered, I suppose, the 
womanly qualities. Their mother-hood ex 
tends over the whole human family. 

George William Curtis says, in his ‘Fair 
Play for Women,” that no one has a right 
to say to another—‘‘You shall be developed 
just as Ichoose.” But man has been saying 
this to Woman all along the ages. Has he 
not made laws by which she has been de- 
barred from studying the arts and sciences? 
Has he not said that she should study her 
household affairs, and stick to those, or be 
considered unwomanly? Mary Somerville 
had twelve children, and was the peer of 
the greatest astronomers and mathemati- 
cians. Mrs. Brooks developed the art facul- 
ty that was in her, under most unfavorable 
circumstances, yet, all the while, she was 
the most devoted wife and mother. The 
sculptor had to show herself in the butter she 
churned. I think that either of these wo. 
men would have wielded the ballot with as 
much power as the butter-paddle or the tel- 
escope. Do not fear, Mr. Canfield. The 
ballot which has proved so good a means of 
development and self-defence to man, can- 
not metamorphose woman any more than it 
has him. Man is as much a father as when 
kings said that he should have no voice in 
making the laws he was forced to obey, 
however oppressive these rulers might make 
them. 

After speaking of the ‘divine vision,” 
which the term ‘‘woman” was wont to call 
up, of something ,loving and enchanting, 
which appealed to, his deepest feelings in 
some mysterious way, Mr. Canfield says, 
that now one cannot mention the word 
without that ominous word, ‘Rights, erect- 
ing itself grimly before the mind’s eye.” 
This sounds like the lover's vision of the 
“‘maid beloved.” Let this ideal woman be- 
come the wife, with that troublesome word, 
“Rights” left out, and she becomes—what? 
a forlorn drudge, tired of life and of being 
“owned.” Or if not that, she may throw 
off her yoke by becoming a flirt, or, if not 
too poor, a woman of fashion. My. Can- 
field’s poetical quotations might all be ap- 
plied to man, as well as to woman. Is not 
the vision of a great and good man a divine 
one before the world, ‘‘a star in the East,” 
to help us see the ways of justice and love 
to all God’s children? Milton’s picture of 
Eve, which he quotes, is just as beautiful if 
applied to man: 


“Grace was in all his steps, heaven in his eyes, 
In every gesture dignity and love."’ 


Wordsworth says: 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command.” 


Call it perfect manhood, and it is just as 
good. 
Mr. Canfield brings up the story of Adam 
and Eve. ‘‘Adam appears alone in Para- 
dise, and like other animals he was a social 
being; but when he saw they all were mat- 
ed, he felt more alone than ever before.” 
This is an argument on the other side of the 
question, and one that is often used by Suf- 





fragists, for ‘‘it is not good for man to be 
alone,” intellectually any more than physi- 
cally. He needs to be mated in the great 
discussions of equal rights, and it is his 
right to have the female element as help 
meet for him. 

There are some men and some women 
who have the male and female blended in 
their natures, and such are our truly great 
men and women, the types of a true Repub- 
lic. 

Mr. Canfield tells what Woman would 
lose by Suffrage, ‘‘All those peculiar priv- 
ileges which she now enjoys through the 
chivalry and generosity of man.” This is 
like the boasted chivalry of the South in the 
past; very little justice, but a great deal of 
generosity, which is not according to the 
old adage, ‘‘Be just before you are gener- 
ous.” I know very well what he may mean, 
but the words do not express that true po- 
liteness which naturally flows from kind- 
ness of heart, and | also know what chival- 
ry may mean in the man of evil design. He 
says, ‘‘man is the stronger animal, and the 
best man can be discourteous when the 
question of rights isiuvolved.” No, not the 
best man, for the chivalry that is not based 
on true kindness is but a mere show of gal- 
lantry. 

Mr. Canfield admits the injustice of the 
laws for Woman, a quarter of a century 
ago, and asks the question, — ‘‘If woman 
had been endowed with the freedom of the 
ballot, would she have dared to vote herself 
these privileges which man, in his generosi- 
ty, has granted? Why, the moment she 
seized them as rights, the most chivalrous 
man on earth would resent such usurpation. 

“Chivalry!” ‘‘privilege!” ‘‘generosity!” 
these are words which boys like to use in 
such connections; but it is unworthy of a 
legislator, at this time of day, to get up be- 
fore the people and say that it was granting 
his mother a privilege to concede her right 
to her own, anything that she earned, per- 
haps before she married his father. For I 
remember the time when a woman could 
not own anything, if she had a husband. 
The money she herself earned went to her 
husband’s relatives at his decease. How 
nobly “generous” to change such an unjust 
law! 

When I asked one young woman for her 
signature to the Woman Suffrage petition, 
she said, ‘‘No! she knew it was her right to 
vote, and she would not petition men to 
give her what was a God-given right.” I 
hope the time will come, ere long, when all 
men will so look at the subject; when they 
will know that rights are not at their be- 
hest to grant, as privileges, to one half of 
society. Luctnpa Hosmer. 

Bedford, Mass. 
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WHAT CAN WOMEN DO ABOUT IT? 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have just laid 
down Lucy Stone’s article upon ‘Crimes 
against women,” in your paper of June 16. 
Oh, it makes one sick at heart to know how 
Woman suffers and how helpless she is! 
While our hearts ache our hands droop. 
Such efforts as we should be glad to make 
would seem so futile, and really would be 
so. What can women do? We grow old 
before we rightly measure the need of any- 
thing being done to create a better public 
sentiment, and then our influence is of little 
account compared with the lightest word of 
a young and pretty woman. And they are 
ignorant, indifferent, hate to be bothered by 
gloomy stories, hate especially to seem to 
know anything about immorality. 

More than once have inquiries been made 
in my hearing by groups of middle aged 
women in different localities, as to how they 
could make their opinions felt in the com- 
munity without exposing their husbands to 
the suspicion of being the avenues of gos- 
sip. Let not the subject be dropped here. 
Let women be taught just how they can 
create a public sentiment ‘‘that will go far to 
support justice and punish crime as it de- 
serves.” 

A wise mother learns to adapt punish- 
ment to the offence, to prescribe penalties 
that shall be particularly remembered on 
account of their connection with the wrong 
committed. he has not the same unvary- 
ing application for every delinquency. 
Some writer in one of the scientific journals 
prescribes emasculation for these crimes 
against women. The crime of rape com- 
mitted ina moment of passion, should not 
be followed by capital punishment, if man- 
slaughter is not. Neither should the com- 
munity be burdened with the expense of 
such a criminal in jail, but he may ina more 
effectual way be barred from ever commit- 
ting the like crime again, while he earns his 
own livelihood. 

Certainly a law punishing seduction, at 
least when the victim is a minor, ought to be 
made and enforced. We have laws to pro- 
tect the property interests of minors. 

It seems to me that women would in many 
cases be willing to put forth effort to bring 
about a better public sentiment, if they knew 
how to do it. T. M. 8. 





STEWART’S HOTEL FOR WOMEN. 


Stewart’s Hotel for Women, at Fourth 
Avenue and Thirty-Second Street, is fast 
approaching completion. Since the work 
on the building was begun, all information 








as to the appearance and arrangement of the 
interior has been refused. The doors have 
been barred and the vindows painted, and 
since Mr. Stewart's death an order from 
Mrs. Stewart or from Judge Hilton has 
been required to gain admittance, and very 
few applicants for the permission have been 
successful. The workmen engaged upon 
the building are required to be reticent upon 
the subject, as it is said that instant dismis- 
sal would follow any description, on their 
part, of the internai appearance of the hotel. 

The stores are ready for occupancy; they 
have already been rented, it is reported. 
The office of the hotel is almost finished. 
Thejarge safe, made expressly for the hotel, 
will soon be placed in position, and will be 
used as a place of deposit for the valuable 
property of the guests. The interior work 
in the parlors and chambers of the hotel 
has been almost completed, and much of 
the furniture has been placed in the rooms. 
The principal part of the furniture to be 
used in the building has been made express- 
ly for this purpose, and will be of unique 
pattern, The gas used throughout the build- 
ing will be manufactured on the premises, 
and an artesian well has been dug, from 
which an abundant supply of water is ex- 
pected. It is understood that the hotel will 
be opened about the first of the coming year. 
The occasion will be appropriately observed. 
It is the intention of the managers to ex- 
clude visitors from the building until that 
time.—V. Y. Tribune. 
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A POLICE BLUNDER. 


Under this heading the New York Herald 


informs us that: 

On Saturday night, the police arrested the 
whole contents of a Stanton Street dance 
house—cighty-seven young men and boys 
and thirty-seven girls, They were imprison- 
ed in the Eldridge Street station house all 
night, and on Sunday morning marched to 
the Essex Market Court, where Judge Duffy 
very properly held the owner of the dance- 
house in one thousand dollars bail on the 
charge of keeping a disorderly house, and 
discharged the girls. Most, if not all of 
these, our reports say, were working girls; 
they were from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age, and itis pitiful to think that they should 
have been found in a low dance house. The 
night’s imprisonment, we trust, has taught 
them a lesson. But what excuse is there 
for the disorderly and disgraceful scene 
which followed their dismissal by Justice 
Duffy? A mob of rude men and boys sur- 
rounded the court and hooted at, insulted 
and pursued the poor girls as they left the 
court for their homes, and, so far as we can 
discover, the police, ready enough to arrest 
the girls, did pot arrest a single one of 
these insulting ruftians. Judge Duffy’s de- 
cision to release the girls shows that the po- 
lice had no business to arrest them, but we 
could forgive them that, if they had after- 
ward promptly arrested and brought to pun- 
ishment the ruffians who lay in wait for the 
poor girls to insult and yellat them. Such 
an indecency as this ought not to be toler- 
ated for a moment in a city which calls it- 
self Christian. 

There was something more than a police 
blunder involved in this incident. The po- 
lice are all men, and the insulting ruffians 
are men and boys. We see how the pro- 
tecting class protects itself. Were these 
eighty-seven young men and boys who con- 
sorted with these girls the ones who mock- 
ed at them? It would not be the first time 
that such baseness has happened in our 
streets. c. C. H. 

**e 
SCREAMS THAT SAVED A HUNDRED 
LIVE! 





In regard to the late St. Louis fire, Joseph 
Pulitzer, a buarder in the house, testified as 
follows: ‘‘L roomed on the fifth floor; I 
was awakened at 1 13 o’clock by the shrieks 
of a woman; jumped up and rushed into 
the hall, which was full of smoke, and as- 
sisted some ladies to the parlor floor; I met 
George Darling, one of the proprietors, who 
was telling the ladies on the parlor floor 
that there was no danger; it was only smoke, 
and they could go back to their rooms; wit- 
ness then returned to his room, finished 
dressing, and left the house; so far as he 
knew no alarm was sounded in the house; 
only heard the shrieks of women; he be- 
lieved their cries saved a hundred lives.” 


MICROSCOPIC FORMS IN WATER. 


It is frequently supposed by those who 
are not practical microscopists, that even 
the purest spring, well, or rain water, con- 
tains an abundance of animalcule, and that, 
with every draught of water with which 
we slake our thirst, myriads of these minute 
creatures are destroyed. Two popular er- 
rors are, however, included in this belief. 
In the first place, pure well or spring water 
usually contains nothing more than organic 
germs such as float in the air we breathe, 
and are, perhaps, present everywhere. In 
the second place, such germs could scarce- 
ly, by any possibility, be destroyed by a 
heat so gentle as that of the human stomach. 

In stagnant water, there is usually an 
abundance of both animal and vegetable 
forms, some of which are exceedingly curi- 
ous and interesting. One of the most beau- 
tiful of these, common in any stagnant pool 
where tadpoles abound, is what is known as 
the bell-animalcule, or vorticella. They may 
be seen with a magnifying power of 120 di- 
ameters, and will richly reward any one 
who will devote time and patience to their 








examination. 

Under a power of 120 diameters, these lit- 
tle creatures, wholly invisible to the naked 
eye, appear something like a tuft of trans- 
parent moss, with stems a little more than 
half an inch in length, each stem being sur- 
mounted with a cup or bell. They are in 
constant and rapid motion, the stems now 
straightened out to their full length, and 
now coiled in a spiral, or sometimes, as in 
the case of a single individual, performing 
the most animated whirling revolutions, as 
though its whole existence were to be ex- 
pended in the delight of motion. We look 
at the small hollow scooped out of the glass 
slide of the microscope, and marvel at the 
expanse of water it affords to this tiny be- 
ing. Every few moments, as our special 
pet revolves in a circle apparently an inch 
or more in diameter, with a snap seemingly 
of some internal spring, it darts out from 
the broadened margin of the bell, a ring of 
glistening tentacles, and withdraws them as 
speedily. Isit feeding orat play? We sus- 
pect the former, but it looks enjoyable, 
whatever may be the purpose. 

Sometimes a number of stems and bells 
arise from the transparent substance of the 
base, and occasionally the bells float off 
without the slightest trace of a stem. At 
one moment all of them would be in rapid 
motion on their footstalks, and at another 
view, a few minutes later, none but free 
floating bells could be seen. These bells 
were, no doubt, on a voyage of discovery, 
sailing out to find some island as a proper 
landing place on which to found a new col- 
ony. Such is the habit of theirctribe and ia 
this way they multiply with great rapidity. 

The vorticella belongs to the great group 
of the Protozoans, animals in which those 
parts corresponding to the flesh of higher 
animals, always consists of a transparent 
jelly-like substance. Many Protozoans 
have the power of secreting shells, and at 
the bottom of seas, they are now, as they 
have been for countless ages, at their old 
work of rock-building. A large proportion 
of the flint rocks of our globe, as well as the 
lithographic limestones, marls and creta- 
ceous rocks, have been formed by animals 
allied to the beautiful vorticella of our 
ponds. — Greceanna Lewis in Pottstown 
Ledger. 
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A PREMIUM ON MALE COOLIES. 


The reciprocrity treaty with the Sand- 
wich Islands admits their sugar free of duty. 
This is wrong, so long as sugar from other 
countries is taxed. If the amount of duties 
remitted in their case were paid instead, as 
bounties to American farmers who would 
make sugar from beets, we should keep our 
money at home and give a new start to 
American agriculture. As a result of the 
treaty there is a scarcity of men in the 
Sandwich Islands, not in comparison with 
the number of women, for the men outnum- 
ber the women by several thousands, but in 
comparison with the work to be done. The 
native population is rapidly disappearing, 
owing to causes and vices which have been 
introduced by visitors from civilization. In 
a total population of 55,000 there are 6000 
more men then women, and yet to meet the 
demand for labor on the sugar plantations 
10,000 more men must be induced within a 
few years to come to the islands. This la- 
bor market, however, is of little use to us, 
for American labor is not the kind that can 
be made profitable there. The probability 
is that the new laborers will come from 
China. The difficulty with the Chinamen 
is that they are not likely to come as perma- 
nent settlers, and so will not bring their 
wives with them, and so the social condi- 
tion of the islands will become worse than 
it is already. The Hawaiian Gazette urges 
the Government to make arrangements for 
the importation of women as well as men, 
and already an agent has been sent to China 
to endeavor to get laborers who will bring 
wives with them. But in the first place it 
is doubtful whether he can induce such im- 
migration, and if he can, it is doubtful 
whether the planters will pay the extra ex- 
penses incurred on account of the women. 
The Hawaiians would prefer Hindoos, be- 
lieving them more nearly ailicd with their 
own race than the Chinese are, and the Gov- 
ernment has despatched H. A. P. Carter, 
its Minister of Foreign Affairs, accompa- 
nied by the British Commissioner, to Lon- 
don to endeavor to get the sanction of the 
British Government for a scheme of impor- 
tation of East Indian families. We object to 
this tax upon our industry, to stimulate the 
importation of coolies into the Sandwich 
Islands. 


A WOMAN'S STATE’S PRISON NEEDED. 


In the New York Legislature, at its last 
session, Senator Harris presented a bill 
authorizing Mr. Pillsbury, Superintendent 
of Prisons, to transfer all female convicts 
confined in Sing Sing Prison to such pen- 
itentiaries as he may select. The bill also 
declares that hereafter female cunvicts shall 
be imprisoned in penitentiaries instead of 
State prisons. Mr. Pillsbury requested 
Senator Harris to draw up the bill. There 
are now in the prison at Sing Sing 130 fe- 
male prisoners, whose support costs the 
State $18,000 a year. In the penitentiaries 








SS 
the board of each will cost the State $1.50 
a week, or in a year, $10,140, the change of 
system thus saving the State $8000. lt is 
not wholly from motives of economy, how. 
ever,that Mr. Pillsbury desires their removal 
from Sing Sing Prison. They occupy a 
portion of the prison which he wishes t 
use as working-rooms for the male convicts 

New York exceedingly needs a State 
prison for women, with women on its ly vard 
of management. ©. 0. H. 
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A HOTEL WHICH RESPECTS WOMEN 


Epirons JourNa..—I would like, through 
the columns of your wide-spread and highly 
valued paper, to express publicly my appre 
ciation of kindnesses shown me while stop- 
ping at the ‘Willard Hotel,” Washington, 

I felt, in going to that city, that I should 
be among strangers, and subject to close 
observation, if not criticism, being a lady 
and alone. I chose the ‘* Willard,” it being 
first-class. My fears were immediately set 
at rest by the great attention of the land. 
lord, Mr. Cake; also of his attendants. 
They seemed to be always at my service, 
and any information I wished was readily 
provided. I attended to my business with 
such comfort, by the kind assistance of 
those in the hotel, that I was loth to leave. 

For ladies and families it equals any pub- 
lic house in Washington. M. E. 8, 
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SCANDAL IN ROME. 


The JZlerald correspondent at Rome tele- 
graphs that the suit of the Countess Lam- 
bertini, which was commenced in the civil 
tribunal recently, is causing a great deal 
of comment among the Italian aristocracy. 
The Countess has been recognized for years 
as the natural daughter of the late Cardinal 
Antonelli. As such she has been received 
in society, and as such she was always treat- 
ed by the Cardinal. Finding that no provi- 
sion was made for her.in the Cardinal's will, 
she instituted this suit in the Civil Tribunal, 
which bids fair to be a cause celebre, de- 
manding a full share of the enormous estate 
which the Cardinal had bequeathed to oth- 
ers. The Antonelli heirs oppose her claim, 
because they allege that the Countess is “‘a 
sacrilegious daughter;” that the act of her 
mother was sacrilege, her father at the time 
of cohabitation being in holy orders; but 
the Italian code makes no distinction of this 
kind, and, as the plaintiff sets forth in her 
statement presented by the ablest counsel 
in the Holy City, the defense has the small- 
ershadow of justice, because the Cardinal 
always recognized her as his daughter among 
her immediate relatives. In his will the 
Cardinal constituted his brothers, Filippe, 
Gregorio, Luigi, and Angelo, and his neph- 
ews Angostivo and Paolo, sons of Gregorio 
and Luigi, his universal legatees, and left 
bequests to his sister, Madame Sanguigni, 
and several nieces of the Antonelli family, 
but he totally ignored the existence of the 
Countess. 

















HUMOROUS. 


Some persons are beginning to entertain 
a suspicion that the civil service reform is a 
great deal like the Irishman’s flea. 


A Postmaster out in Wisconsin says: “If 
an edict is issued that office-holders shall 
not edit political papers, we shall cling to 
the office and change this toa Sunday School 
journal.” 


Major Daniels, one of the candidates for 
the Democratic nomination for Governor of 
Virginia, in a fervid speech declared that 
the Confederate currency and bonds would 
be redeemed in the coin of heaven. That 
sort of coin wouldn’t be current in Virginia. 


A man from the country called for a 
Welsh rabbit at a Washington Street restau- 
rant and denounced the waiter because there 
was no part of a rabbit in the dish served. 
“And no later than yesterday,” said the 
wearied waiter, ‘there was a man in here 
who growled because there was a hare in the 
butter; can’t please ’em all, anyway.” 

All in the day’s work.—Gigantic footman 
—“‘Did you ring, ma’am?” ° ender- hearted 
and impulsive lady: ‘Yes, Thomas. You 
see this poor kitten the children have found? 
It is motherless! Get some milk, Thomas! 
Mew like its mother—and feed it!”—Punch. 


A young Indian girl who had curiously 
watched the process of marking barrel 
heads in a flouring-mill in Winona, Minn., 
stole in one day, and taking possession 0 
the stencils, ornamented her blanket with 
the words ‘‘Ellsworth’s Choice,” and parad- 
ed the streets in great delight, but to the 
disgust of Mr. Ellsworth, who isa bachelor 
and has made no such choice. 


A young woman called at a fashionable 
card engraver’s the other day, and asked 1 
he was patronized by counts and marqulses. 
The truthful tradesman replied that he could 
tell no lie, that most of the nobility of Eu; 
rope sent to him for their cards. “Then, 
said the artless girl, ‘‘give me a dozen assort- 
ed princes and dukes, and barons and ear!s, 
and counts—their cards, I mean, for I — 
them to put in my card basket and make the 
other girls feel sick when we come to swap 
lies about the fellows who didn’t call on us. 


“Kiss me, George,” she said, and, chained 
to the rest of the gang as he was, Gone? 
managed to kiss the girl. Theother oe 
ers looked on in envy, and the Sheriff loo “ 
on indulgently. But how much more 
prisoners would have envied that kiss, hit 
how sternly would the officers have pro 4 
ited it, had either known that between = 
coral lips there was a small key, fitting 
steel bracelets on George's wrists. Prec 
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ly how he put te practical use that farewell 
kiss is not known, but he did unlock his 
ponds, and, although the train was going at 
4 very rapid rate, conveying him from 
Springfield, Ill., to the State prison, he 
hounded through a window and escaped. 








Home and Day School; Pine Cliff Cot- 
tage, Dedham, Mass, 

ie School will reopen Sept. 11th. Pupils of both 
scp adienitted by the year orterm. If desired, pu- 
vile can be accommodated with board during the va- 
cations underthe special care of the Principal, who 
will aim at all times to euard the morals of the pupils 
qs well as to promote the right mental and physical 
egltare. Circulars may be procnred by addressing the 
Principal. ELLEN L. W. WiLson. 
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~ LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not too large. Boston 
privileges. First-class instractors in all branches. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 
A SURE — FOR THE SUFFERER. 
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PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 











Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 


For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all country 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
ork Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 


day of October. iculars, ad- 
dows totes A Catalogues and particulars 











Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education ma ' 
i y thus be received in prep- 
ann for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
instran; Prepared for any college, receiving the same 
Uction as the boys, and quite a number have 

T the examinations with entire success. 
With ‘san 8 have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
Too ilitary Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 

2 wilh appropriate exercises. 

and he mod ool house is situated in the most open 
of the A ray part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
tory. © Art Maseum and the Museum of Natural His- 
Opening upon a large public square which 


ma ; 
thown it excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every wa ; 
way commodious. It can be inspected, 
cre Principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
Catalnn Conveniently at 11 o'clock. 
an Zaes containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
ie dress, and an interview arranged if desired. 
a CUSHINGS & LADD. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ay cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd se particulars. Dr. Cari- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 











How to ornament her home with the 


SCROLL SAW. 


Arthur Hope's Manna! of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 
can understand it, 
T-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rilles @5 
Revolvers iss" Monster Ik Cal trict mene 
4 WESTERN GuN Works, Chicago, 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No, 581 Washington Street, Boston, 
Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
eu. commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and Jan The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
= setaside semi-annually by the new Savings Bank 

w. 6m5 





‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,’ 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


T-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
ev0 Vers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 8-ct. stamp. 
J WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, I 


REMOV AT 





—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
(Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 
13 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS, 


London 1661. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876. 
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Osgoods New Books. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY. 


2 Maps. Cloth, SX) cents; paper. 25 cents, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 3) cents; paper, 2 cents, 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2 Maps. Cloth. 3 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


G2" These three books contain just the informa- 
tyon people now wish concerning the causes of the 
Ruseo-Turkish war, and the two countries engaged 
in it, 


The Burning of the Convent. 

A Narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as remembered by One of the Pupils. $1. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
BY SARAH 0. JEWETT. 
$1.25. 

“Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven Sketches’ should find 
aplace in the pocket of every Summer tourist. If 
the character of the book could be widely made 
known, no romance‘of the day would be so generally 
read by people of good hearts and healthful taste. 
No other volume of sketches eo charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the United 
States."’— Christian Union. 


THE AMERICAN. 
BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
12mo. $2. 

“Few men have ever been so brilliantly equipped 
for literary performance. Carefully-trained taste, 
large acquirements of knowledge, experience of 
lands and races, and association with the best minds, 
have combined to supply him with all the purely in- 
tellectual requisites which an author could desire.” 
—New York Tribune. : 


HARRIET MARTINEAU'’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”— 7. W. Higginson. 


T W « nS, 
VEST-POCKET SERIES. 
BOOKS, ART, ELOQUENCE. By R. W. Emerson 

Cloth, 50 cents. 

SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY. By R. 
W. Emerson. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life, By R. 
W. Emerson. 50 cents. 

My Garden Acquaintance, and A Good 
Word for Winter. By J. R. Lowet,. 50 
cents. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, By W. E. 
AYTOUN. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
other Poems, By THomasGray. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





DITSON & COS 


MUSICAL MONTHLY 


For July, 1877. 


$2.00 per Year, or 25 cents per Number. 





A brilliant number, containing twenty pages of well 
selected Music. 


The Old Gate on the Hill, By Wt S. Hays 
In his best style. Sells for 35 cts. 
Down among the Daisies. By C. ll. Wurr- 
inc. Acharming song. Sells for 30 cts. 

My Father’s House. By F. Gumpert. A 
beautiful German Gem about the “Vaterhaus,”’ Sells 
for 30 cts. 

Old Massa’s Dead. By J. E. Stewarr. In 
popular “minstrel” style. Sells for 30 cts. 
The Flash. Gallop de Concert. By Cart Mora. 
Perfectly blazes with brightness. Sells for 50 cts. 
Time’s UP Quickstep. By Kinkxer. Easy 
and pleasing. Sells for 40 cts. 

But these fine pieces are all included in this number of 
the Musical Monthly, which sells for 25 cts. 
Order of any News Dealer. 


MUSIC BOOKS! MUSIC BOOKS !! 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore or 
the Mountains :— 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the 
best composition of our most distinguished Song 
Composers. Each Song isa Gem. 250 pages, each o 
full Sheet-Music Size, and well-filled. Price $2.50 in 
Bads.; $3.00 in Cloth. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


This book is quite equal to the very popular 
“Germs of Strauss” which preceded it, and in addi- 
tion to the newer Strauss compositions, which fill one 

hird of the volume, has brilliant music by Gungi, 

mothe, Zikoff, Faust, Godfrey, and others, thus 
siving great variety. Pages full Sheet-Music Size. 
$2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best and 
most pouarer Pianoforte Duets, or Four Hand Pieces. 
$2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth. “ 

“7 book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 





New York. Phila. 








The Best Reading at Popular Prices, 
NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their an 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise, 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Prien, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Paice, $1 00, 
The Fourth Thonsand of 
IS THATALL? Price, $100, 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00, 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
APrTerctow, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the anthor of “Mercy Pursrick'’s 
Cuore.” 
A New Novel by the anthor of *‘Kismer.”’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use."’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
con, te both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Houme Ler. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rey. R. ANDREW Grirrin. 

A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of*The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G, APPLETON, 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewine. 


The books in the “No Name Series’ and ““Town 
and Country Series,"’ are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  lyi4 


NEW BOOKS. 





NIMPORT. 


The first volume of the “Wayside Series."’ Cover 
design by J. Wells Champney (“Champ”). 16 mo, 
Cloth, flexible. 

A strong and interesting story of New England life, 
replete with excellent points. 





THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


Sermons related to the Boston Revival of 1877. By 
seventeen clergymen of different denominations. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A fair representative of the pulpit teaching of Boston 
at the present time. Pronounced by the press the 
mon ve uable volume of sermons that has lately been 

ssued. 


JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 


Was Bronson Atcott’s Scnoo. A Tyre or Gop's 
MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of Joseph Cook's 
Theory of the Atonement. By Rev. Washington 
Gladden. 16mo. Paper, 40 cents. 

“One of the most able and trenchant pamphlets of 
modern times.”"—-Christian Register. 

“Eminently temperate in its tone, clear in its state- 
ments, and equally free from the not_yet quite obso- 
lete spirit of theological hate.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

The Atonement theory criticised in the above work 
may be found in THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


WHAT IS ART? 


Or, ArT THEORIES AND MetHonps ConcIstLy STATED. 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. 12 mo. Cloth, flexible. 
75 cents. 

Designed to meet a want long felt by those who de- 
sire a careful and accurate treatment of the subject, 
in small compass. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, 
CONSIDERED ECONOMICALLY. 


By Prof. Walter Smith. 12 mo. Paper. 20 cents. 

An address delivered before a Convention of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the State 
of Pennsylvania. It should be carefully read by 
every one who is interested in Industrial Art Educa- 
tion, and by all who wish to know what can be said in 
its favor by one of its most earnest and judicious 
advocates. 





*,.*The above books for sale by booksellers gen- 
erally. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers. 


For Summer Tourists. 
THE FIELD PORT FOLIO. 


For nse in gathering ferns, plants, flowers, leaves, etc., 
and bringing them in perfect condition from the place 
where they are found. Removes all necessity for 
heavy and unwieldy books, scissors or knife, etc. 
Is light and easy to handle, and contains all that is 
roqneee, Price $1.50 and $2. Nothing like it ever 
before offered. Send for circular. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington St., Roston. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—BY— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fally tllustrated. Price §. 150. 


The “Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States." The “Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged— Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc. —and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1680, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores, Sent by math 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 


30 &32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8ST. 
Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Mesers. D. Lornnor & Co., cordially invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, including carefully selected 8.8. Libraries, 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING. 


THESTILL HOUR. By Austin Puewrs D.D., 60 cts - 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; orSearch the —— 
tures By G. D. Fesice, $1 00. DAILY MANNA. 
By Rev. Baron Stow 25 cents. GETHSEMANE. 
By C. E. Nesewin, $125. THE SIGNET RING. Br 
Rev. J. DeLrerpe, $1 25. His TORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction b 
Rev. Heman Lixcoin, D. D., $125. SONG VICTO- 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories ‘‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss, 50 cents, HOURS 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A. Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moony 
and SANKEY, and their Work in Engiand and America. 
By Rev. Extas Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numeréus Illustrations on Wood, $1 W. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday School 
Books free, at D. Lorunor’s Book and Brsie Wanre- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN Street, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance in your Sun- 
day Schools, procure THE OntctnaL $500 Prize Sr- 
Ries, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Sr- 
Rigs, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 

ypularity. The $1000 Prize Serres. 16 volumes, 
gt 50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 

rs. Lincoln, Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 
LOT’ - T ELECT 
Nibaadive Fon SUwody senebué. 
reduced from $38.75 to $23.00. No. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3, 50 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10 No. 5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6,30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. e $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 
.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 
ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 

MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $900. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vols, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
ligloue and literary press of the country. 

NEW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, By Popular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular Americen Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys ‘Poll .r a delightful young 
sca , drawn from life. $1 00. 

an: The New-Fasbioned Girl, By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
ier bes 3 Maria Bi Lyman. $100 
} ruce Ly . , 
Hidden’ Treasure, By the author of “Andy Lut- 
ay 50. 
Tea "brome, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 
ted and. His Engine, to which is adeed Will and 


. $100. , : 
Jets Nae, the Tiger Whalc, By Captain Barnacle, 
1 00. 


TOUR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 pe annum. 
Popular Pictorial Magazine. 

= 3 Eoatbe for 50cts. Try it 
LAND. 50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
gate Fall of Pictures. For the smallest chi! 
dren. Six months for 25 cts. Try it. Send to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. | 


Reston, July 28, 1877. 





All communications for the Woman's JoumnaL, 
and all letters relating to ite editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business d ment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box . Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan, 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipte will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





THE STRIKERS AND THE MOB. 

The attention of the country has been 
painfully drawn, during the past week, to 
the conflict between the railroad men and 
corporations of the Middle States, in con- 
sequence of the riotous proceedings with 
which the dissatisfied workmen and their 
allies have sought to enforce a claim for 
higher wages. 

With the justice of this demand, the Amer- 
ican people have, for the moment, nothing 
to do, because the violent and destructive 
proceedings of the claimants must first be 
suppressed. No civilized society can co-ex- 
ist with a reign of irresponsible brute force, 
for this is simply a return to barbarism. 
The supremacy of the Law is the funda- 
mental condition upon which human society 
rests, and even military despotism is prefer- 
able to anarchy. 

To women especially, mob-law is fatal, 
and although they have been, for centuries, 
and still are compelled to work for less than 
half the wages of the railroad men, they 
have never yet resorted to fire and blood- 
shed, as a means of coercion. 

Yet women are the only class for whom a 
resort to violence would have a shadow of 
excuse, from the fact that they are exclud- 
ed from all share in settling what the law 
shall be in any case, even in regard to things 
that concern their most vital interests. Ag- 
grieved or wronged women cannot sum- 

mon their associates to the polls to elect 
law-makers who will legislate for their in- 
terest. But the present mobocrats are with- 
out excuse, because they have that appeal. 
Instead of waiting the slow legal process, 
these laborers, who receive more than 
double the average wages of women who 
have families and who by thrift live respec- 


surveyed, is to open at once new possibili- 
ties for usall. It is blessed both to give and 
to receive. And if we have come together, 
each year, with new harvests in our hands, 
we have surely gone away Jaden with fruits 
from others’ stores, and with abundant seed 
for new sowing in our own home-fields. 

Shall we recognize the fact that no one of 
our meetings has reached the high ideal 
which we had formed’ To recognize and 
acknowledge this, is not to waste time and 
strength in regrets; it is rather to find anew 
spur toward higher results in the future. If 
the best achieved in the past seems to-day 
but poor, let us take heed that we fit our- 
selves to do larger and better things in times 
tocome. The short hours of our meetings 
are too precious to be wasted. Let us use 
them only to utter the highest and truest 
thoughts, to kindle the purest and most un- 
selfish emotions, and to diffuse a spirit that 
shall make us nobler women, and enable us 
better to perform the work God has given 
us to do. 

Asking, in behalf of the Association, for 
the most generous co-operation of all ear- 
nest, thoughtful persons, 

am very truly _ 
pay W. May. 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
SCIENCE. 
Pure Science. 
Fad Endowment of Research. 
G) " 

The Germ Theory of Disease. 
LITERATURE. 

Women in Literature. 

Women as Linguists. 

Harriet Martineau. 
EDUCATION, 

Special Training for Women. 

Business Education for Women. 

Training and Dress of Children. 

Co-Education of the Sexes in Medicine. 
INDUSTRIES. 

Women in Agriculture. 

Women's Work in England. 

Women’s Occupations in America. 
CHARITIES. 

Charities; their Direction and Misdirection. 

Women on Boards of Public Charities. 

Ativaniogse % Women of the Less Populous Neigh- 


borhoods. 
The Intellectual side of Foreign Missions. 
Work of American Women in Christian Missions. 


ART. 
Art as an Educator. 
Household Art. 
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PRIZES AWARDED TO MEN AS COOKS. 


While women are taking prizes for excel- 
lence in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, English 
Literature, &c., the London 7imes, from the 
report of the Educational office of the So- 
ciety of Arts, shows that, in this society, 
‘five young men had taken first class hon- 
ors in cookery.” ‘The first prize had been 
taken by a woman. 

When there is an open field, and fair play, 
there can be no doubt that both men and 
women will find their natural and proper 
spheres. It is quite possible that some of 
our present opinions may be reversed. 

The London Zimes says: 

The report of the educational officer of 
the Society of Arts, just issued, gives, inter 
alia, the results of the recently held exami. 
nation in domestic economy. The subject 





tably—recklessly burn, destroy and kill. 
And these men are among the rulers over 
women, while we, who for thirty years have 
vainly petitioned for our right of Suffrage, 
and who have resorted only to legal and 
peaceful means for the redress of our wrongs, 
are still refused, and held in political subju- 
gation. 

This insurrection must be suppressed, if 
it costs a hundred thousand lives and the 
destruction of every railroad in the country. 
When that has been done, a discussion of 
the relations between laborers and corpora- 
tions will be in order. But discussion is 
premature until the supremacy of the Law 
is restored. L. 8. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





The Woman’s Congress has become one 
of the established institutions. It is looked 
forward to with earnest interest by an in- 
creasing number of women, year by year, 
who feel it both as a tonic and as health, 
strength and comfort. They needed some- 
thing as an ‘‘outing” from the daily wear of 
changeless routine. The Woman’s Con. 
gress and Woman’s Clubs go far to supply 
this need. The following is the announce- 
ment for this year. L. 8. 

The Fifth Congress of Women will be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 10, 11, and 
12, in Case Hall; the daily sessions begin- 
ning at 10.30 A. M., 2 Pp. M. and 7 P. M. 

JuLiA Warp Howe, President. 
AuicE C, FLercuer, Secretary. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the 
Congress will be provided for officers and 
speakers, upon application to Mrs. T. T. 
Seelye, 91 Sawtelle Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Upon their arrival in Cleveland, members 
are requested to report and register at Case 
Hall, where the Local Committee will be in 
waiting to give needed information. 

The following call has been issued: 

To the members of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Woman, and others: 

Drak FRIENDs.—It becomes my pleasant 
duty, in behalf of the Board of Directors of 
this Association, to announce to you that 
the Fifth Annual Congress will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the Tenth, Eleventh 
and Twelfth days of October, next; and to 
urge the attendance of members, and of all 
others interested in the work to be carried 
forward. 

The experience of the four preceding ses- 
sions gives us a right to iook forward to the 
coming one, not only with eager hopes, but 
with a strong confidence that our yearly 

thering will be full of pleasure and profit. 

t was a good thought that originated such 
meetings of women, widely scattered in 
their homes, and diverse in their spheres of 


action. To establish for such a common 
center, whence all parts of the field may be 


was introduced for examination for the first 
time last year. The examiners appointed 
for this year were Miss E. Show Lelevse 
for ‘‘Housekeeping and Thrift,” Miss Mary 
Willis for ‘‘Clothing aud its Materials,” Dr. 
Ogle for ‘‘Health,” and the National train- 
ing school for ‘‘Cookery.” Though the 
number of candidates was small, it was 
larger than last year. The numbers last 
year and this year were as follows: Cloth- 
ing, 10-16; cookery, 10-26; health, 8-35; 
housekeeping, 9-17. In cookery all the 
candidates passed (15 first and 11 second 
class); in health 26 failed, and only three 
passed in the first class. In housekeeping 
eight failed and six passed in the first class. 
In clothing one failed and nine passed in 
the first class. Among the successful can- 
didates are several young men, five of them 
taking first class honors in cookery. The 
first prize in cookery, with the added coun- 
cil prize of ten guineas (for females), was 
carricd off by Mary 8. Mugeam of the Birk- 
beck Literary and Scientific Institution. 
The questions set were of a most practical 
character, having reference in most cases to 
knowledge required for every-day use or (as 
in health) such as may be at any moment 
needed. L. 8. 
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HAVE WEA FUGITIVE LAW FOR WOMEN? 


The Saginaw (Mich.) Daily Courier, under 
the head of ‘‘A Recreant Spouse,” relates 
the following incident, without a word of 
censure or protest : 

There was an interesting domestic episode 
at the steamboat dock yesterday. It seems 
that the wife of a Pole, whose name we did 
not learn, living at Zilwaukie, eloped some 
two weeks since. Her husband succeeded 
in hunting her up, and while waiting at the 
dock for the departure of the boat, the wo- 
man slipped away, and started up the street 
ata 2.40 pace. The services of an officer 
were called into requisition, the woman re- 
captured, and taken down the river. 

A correspondent, indignant at the outrage, 
addresses the Courier as follows, under the 
head of, 

“HAVE WE A FUGITIVE LAW?” 
Editor Saginaw Courier: 

Involuntarily I found myself asking this 
question while reading an item which ap- 
peared a day or two since, within the col- 
umns of your paper, entitled, ‘‘A Recreant 
Spouse.” 

It seems evident, from the very nature of 
this case, that nothing binds this woman to 
that man except the law, which, as we have 
already seen, recognizes his ownership to 
her to such a degree that its officers are in- 
structed to hunt her down, capture and re- 
turn her, not merely to ordinary slavery, but 
to a master whom she loathes and abhors, 
and to whom she must subject herself, body 
and soul, without reserve. It is impossible 
for one who is a close observer of the prac- 
tical workings of our present social system, 
not to discover the fact that there is not a 
tyrant in all the land, so utterly degraded 
and polluted but that he is allowed perfect 








control over at least one helpless female. 


| 
It matters not that he be wholly incapable | 
of self-government, or so steeped in sin that | 
scarcely a vestige of humanity remains, al- 
though he may be so loathsome as to be un- 
able to claim even a word of recognition 
from a man, and so malicious and vile that 
a cur will shrink in terror from his presence, 
the conditions which surround the female 
sex are such, that he experiences little or no 
difficulty in securing a victim upon whom 
he can, with impunity, heap the outpour- 
ings of his blackened and distorted soul. 
And when her death follows, as a conse- 
quenee. in a perfectly legitimate manner, 
the whole matter is dextrously shifted upon 
the “God of Nature,” after which, of 
course, it is not within the province of hu- 
man law to interfere. But when a victim 
shall attempt to free herself by fleeing from 
her tormentor, the law dispatches its officers 
to hunt her down, capture, and deliver the 
slave to her master. Except in the ingenu- 
ity with which our social system is carried 
out in detail, in what particular, 1 would 
ask, has it been changed since it was inau- 
gurated to suit a savage age? 

AN OBSERVER. 

Every word of the above is correct, ex- 
cept its assumption that the law compels a 
wife to live with her husband. This was 
formerly the case under the eld English 
Common Law, which Mr. Gargan, of Bos- 
ton, and other incompetent Massachusetts 
legislators eulogize as the embodiment of 
human wisdom in its regulation of the do- 
mestic relations. But it is safe to say that, 
neither in Michigan nor any other Northern 
State, can a husband to-day legaliy assume 
“the custody of his wife’s person.” If this 
poor, ignorant Polish woman had appealed 
to the law, she could have been released, 
and her husband punished as a kidnapper. 
The policeman who arrested the woman and 
took her back to the steamboat, did so in vi- 
olation of law, and ought to be dismissed 
from his position. 

But the trouble lies deeper than the law. 
It arises from the false public sentiment 
which permitted the Saginaw outrage. If 
a Southerner had laid hold of a colored man 
on that steamboat dock, the negro would in- 
stantly have been rescued, and the South- 
erner put in jail. But the public sentiment 
which would have protected the personal 
liberty of the meanest and most degraded 
man, acquiesced in the capture of the wo- 
man. People assume that the husband is 
the master and the wife the servant; they 
assume that when a corfflict of wills arises 
the woman’s will must yield. The popular 
idea of the marriage relation is radically 
false, and that which should bea noble, per- 
manent partnership of equals with recipro- 
cal rights and duties, is degraded into an ac- 
cursed relation between a despotic jailor 
and a helpless captive. What the law no 
longer does directly, it effects by indirec- 
tion. In every State, except Kansas, the cus- 
tody of the children during marriage be- 
longs solely to the husband, and can only 
be set aside by the Court in case of a legal 
separation. Thousands of women are living 
miserably to-day with men whom they 
loathe and abhor, because they are not will- 
ing to leave their young children to the ten- 
der mercies of a brutal father. Thousands 
more are living in a night-mare of terror, 
with men they dread, because public senti- 
ment will not protect their lives and liber- 
ties against the savage assaults of an infuri- 
ated husband. 

Hundreds of thousands more submit to 
nameless humiliations and abuses because 
they are dependent upon these men for ev- 
ery cent, because they are without money 
or the means of earnlng money, because 
they have never learned how to support 
themselves, or are engrossed by the care of 
children, or are broken down in health by 
the false conditions of their lives. If such 
women complain of a whipping, the inflic- 
tion of punishment upon the offender brings 
starvation upon themselves and their chil- 
dren, with the certainty of worse treatment 
hereafter. Of course they do not complain, 
and their cases never get into the newspa- 
pers. The brutal drunkard or wife-whip- 
per, instead of being compelled, as he 
should be, to work apart for the support of 
his abused family, is shut up for a brief 
space in idleness at the expense of the State, 
and then is let loose to wreak his vengeance 
upon his hapless wife and children. 

These are no fancy pictures. They fairly 
represent the lot of several thousand wo- 
men in Boston to-day, of several hundred 
thousand women in the United States, this 
‘tmodel Republic” where every man is a 
sovereign, and every woman asubject. Ev- 
ery daily newspaper contains, un an average, 
half-a-dozen instances where a man beats, 
shoots, or kills some woman with whom he 
has been living, in or out of the legal mar- 
riage relation. But in nine cases out of ten 
no punishment is inflicted. 

We say that, inside and outside the legal 
relation of marriage these outrages are per- 
petrated, because a certain class of profess- 
ed reformers charge these abuses upon the 
marriage relation itself, whereas the most 
oppressed and abused class of women in 
society is that which associates with men 
outside of the legal sanctions of marriage. 
Let no one dream, therefore, that Woman 
would be better protected by the abolition 
of marriage. It is the recognition of Wo- 
man’s equality, in marriage and everywhere 
else, which is needed, and this is fast being 
attained, in spite of the hide-bound conser- 





vatism of Courts and lawyers. 





There is but one remedy for this frightful 
fact of the oppression and abuse of Woman. 
It is the demand for Equal Rights. This 
demand finds its clearest and most logical 
expression in Woman Suffrage. It is liter- 
ally true that every right of person, proper- 
ty, children, education and industry is rep- 
resented in Woman's claim for Political 
Equality. Behind the opposition skulks 
every form of vice and c1ime and meanness 
and selfishness which disgraces the mascu- 
line character. The Fugitive Slave Law for 
Woman, thank God! is already abolished. 
But to make the repeal effective, we need a 
Personal Liberty Bill, and its name is Wo- 


man Suffrage. H. B. B. 
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“AND TALKED, TALKED, TALKED!” 


“Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and three other 
members of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, waited upon Mayor Prince, 
of Boston, last Friday, and talked, talked, 
talked.” So said the New York Tribune, 
last week; and those who had not read the 
Boston papers of a little earlier date natu- 
rally read on, to learn how, when and where 
Mrs. Livermore had afflicted her hearers to 
the point of exhaustion, as the tone of the 
comment implies. 

Were the ladies in the wrong presence? 
Had they chosen their time inopportunely? 
Did they present an unfitting subject? Or 
were they, like the babbling women of Cor- 
inth, unfit to talk, anyway, save as they 
meekly questioned their much-enduring hus- 
bands at home? . 

Presence.—That of a public servant—the 
Mayor of the City. 

Time. — That which had been granted 
them by appointment, and less than a half- 
hour in extent, during most of which the 
Mayor was accorded a conversational share. 

Subject.—The honor of the city; the pres- 
ervation of the people’s happiness and well- 
being; the expenditure of the money for 
which these women were taxed. 

Persons.—Wives and mothers, forgetting 
self in devotion to the work of humanity, 
and delegated to speak for 12,000 Christian 
women of Massachusetts. 

Yet it is true that these 12,000 women, 
speaking through lips famed for their elo- 
quent persuasiveness, asking merely the ex- 
clusion from the table which the city was 
to spread in honor of the nation’s chief 
magistrate, of an article which many regard 
as to the last degree baneful, found sad 
proof that they spoke to the wind, and the 
answer was emphasized at the banquet 
which followed, in the menu, which includ- 
ed, 

Johannisberger, 

Amentillado Sherry, 

Vin de Pasti, 

Chablis, 

Champagne, 

Roman Punch, 

Port, 

Liquors. 

No wonder that the petitioners were re- 
minded that the Mayor was ‘‘the mouth- 
piece of the citizens,” and that it has been 
made manifest to them, that he does not 
really include in that body the 12,000 moral 
“enthusiasts,” who have no recognition as 
such. 

We hear much of the sacred right of pe- 
tition; but learn, oh, woman! that if you 
take it to be yours, you brave the sneer of 
even the respectable press. 

If you talk only of frivolities, you may be 
dismissed with a little patronizing raillery; 
but talk sense and morals, and the eloquence 
of conviction shall not save you from the 
long-drawn sigh of weariness and disgust. 

‘‘What is there for us then, if we are de- 
barred even from Woman’s especial gift of 
talk,” do you ask? 

Why—smile, smile, smile! 

When ladies are admitted to the galleries 
on public festive occasions, go and overlook 
the scenc below. Generally it will be de- 
corous, sometimes hilarious. I was credibly 
informed by one who was at a grand ban- 
quet on the occasion of areunion of army 
officers in a Western city, that a prominent 
General became so excited that he attempted 
to make his speech standing on the table, to 
the accompaniment of breaking bottles and 
glasses, and had to be forcibly restrained. 

I did not hear that the society which of- 
fered him the intoxicants was so inconsist- 
ent as to cast him out of its pale, for using 
them freely. If such were the custom, the 
“courtesy” of wine might be regarded as 
analogous to the “‘ordeal” of the savage 
Cheyenne, admitting him who endured it 
without yielding, to the rank of ‘‘big brave,” 
while he who succumbed became an out- 
cast, or ‘‘man-squaw.” If, as is oftener the 
case, women sit at home, and consider with 
heavy heart and dark forebodings the temp- 
tations which are besetting their best-belov- 
ed, who shall deny them a woman’s privi- 
lege to weep, weep, weep 

But only till the return of the absent; for 
then—do not all books of advice to the sex 
teach her that, though her heart be break- 
ing, she must smile, smile, smile? 

Turning to another column of the same 
number of the 7'ribune, I noticed that a del- 
egation of citizens, I think in Buffalo, N. 
Y., waited upon the Mayor to ask the en- 
forcement of laws against liquor-selling. 
They were received with courtesy. (I did 
not see that the Mayor had even occasion to 


| 
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express to them, on parting, a hope that he 
had not forgotten to be courteous,) and gt. 
tention was promptly given to the matter. 
Then I wondered if we women might not 
perhaps, be spared the fruitless talk, talk, 
talk, the heartless smile, smile, smile, and 
some even, the bitter need to weep, weep, 
weep, if only, like our citizen brothers, we 
might vote, vote, vote! 
Mary F. Easrmay, 
oe 


RING A BELL OR HOLD A CANDLE, LaDIEs: 


Rev. Henry T. Cheever has made a most 
important contribution to religious (?) liter- 
ature. In the Christian Mirror, of Portland, 
Maine, he thus marks out, very much to his 
own satisfaction, the sphere of Woman. 

Lord Bacon has somewhere a saying like 
this, that to ring a bell or hold a candle for 

eat minds is no mean office. How much 
in this way can the sex do whose real glory 
it is, whose pride and delight it ever should 
be, to work and minister unknown; toaid in 
making others, their husbands, brothers and 
sons, great and useful. This is the true 
glory of woman, to minister without obser- 
vation and silently facilitate another's pro- 

, to smooth his way to works of last- 
ing honor and utility, from which her only 
yet all-sufficient rewards shall be the silent 
consciousness of having contributed largely, 
though in a humble and perhaps unac- 
knowledged way, by her unknown ministry, 
to those great results. 

This is the true sphere of the retiring, 
virtuous, holy woman. * * * *# 

Let this be the holy ambition of woman, 
to keep always ministering oil to the lamp 
of her husband, or son, or brother, and to 
do her own shining through the light she 
supplies to them. Would thatevery great 
man and minister of Christ had always such 
an one at home to be holding a candle to 
him, and ringing the bell, and waiting upon, 
and helping to make him great and good, 
rather than wanting herself to be waited 
upon, delicately entreated and caressed. 

This picture of the ‘“‘true woman” assid- 
uously ringing a bell and holding a candle 
to the Rev. Henry T. Cheever, reminds us of 
Bessie Turner’s graphic description of poor 
Mrs. Tilton carrying a pillow and holding a 
candle to the nocturnal Theodore. The 
Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, Colorado, 
to which we are indebted for this ‘elegant 
extract” of clerical phariseeism, says: 

We think it would be nearly impossible 
to surpass the solemn naivete of the fore- 
going extract. Among the writers of the 
present we mean, for of course in the not 
too distant past this was the one unvarying 
sentiment of but slightly varied, thousand- 
fold expression. Men have certainly grown 
more modest, more magnanimous, and, best 
of all, juster, when it is a question of a 
comparative estimate of woman’s powers 
and place. 

ere it not so, such an article as the one 
quoted would not be the fingerpost of pro- 
= that it is, showing how far we must 
ave gone forward already, when this un- 
affected self-complacency and grave as- 
sumption of .superiority of nature and func- 
tions conferred by the mere difference of 
sex, touch us to a little blush of deprecation 
for one who does not blush himself in the 
midst of his arrogations. 

Why should it be any more the real glory 
of Woman to help to make others great and 
useful than to be great and useful herself? 
Helpfulness is worthy and beautiful, but has 
God made it an exclusively feminine quali- 
ty? Is it notin fact the worst part of such 
assumption as we are noticing, that it as- 
sumes to correct God’s expression of his 
own intentions about women? If he wished 
them to do their shining through the light, 
or rather the material for light they supply 
to their husbands, sons and brothers, why 
did he give them lamps of their own, and 
leave on record the story of the wise and 
foolish virgins? The fair, unfertile moon 
shines, it is true, only by reflected rays, but 
she has no innate spark which she must sup- 
press lest the sun should think her bold. In 
this case the sun holds the candle to the 
moon, but it is noticeable that his individual 
luminousness is in no whit diminished, nor 
his individual conspicuousness derogated 
from by the ministry of aid. , 

Where a law of nature is, there is a com- 
mand of God, and who but God can be held 
responsible for those laws of natural inher- 
itance through whose action the daughters 
of even the most retiring, virtuous, holy and 
uneducated women have derived from bril- 
liant fathers a creative power—an original 
capacity as seer or singer, in brief—‘‘the 
vision and the faculty divine?” Use is the 
complement of power. A flower which 
should attempt to conceal its fragrance, oF 
to endow another with it, would show ne 
more mistaken modesty, and no falser altru- 
ism, than the woman, who, under the teach- 
ings of Dr. Cheever, should deny the gifts 
she holds in fee from her Creator, or shou d 
use them only to quicken and enrich anoth- 
er being. Only, we say. It is a glorious 
quality of light that it does not lose by giv 
ing, and we must believe that such marr! 
— as the poets Robert and Elizabeth 

rowning; as the political economists, Mr. 
and Mrs, Stuart Mill; as the philologists, 
Christian Bunsen and his wife; or—not to 
make too long a catalogue—as those active 
archeologists of to-day, Dr. and _ 
Schliemann, derive immense mutual bene f 
from the association of their forces and ef- 
forts. But with them, there is no talk of the 
loveliness of unacknowledged contributions, 
and unknown ministries. We wish in 
there were space for a transcript of the ac- 
knowledgments of De Tocqueville, of Bun 
sen, Macaulay and Mill. A few lines from 
the last must suffice. In the dedication 10 
the essay on Liberty, he says: 

“Like all that I have written for years, it belongt 
much to her as to me, but the work as it stands, D& 
had, in a very insufficient degree, the advantage 0) 
her revision, Were I but capable of interpreting ° 
the world one-half the ot thoughts and ao che 
ings which are buried in her grave, I should t ly to 
medium of greater benefit to it than is ever like 


arise from anything that I can write unpromp’ by 
her all but unrivalled wisdom.” 


To hold a candle and ring a bell for oth- 
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ers, has been so long preached to women, 
and practiced by them, that nothing less 
than the illumination of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could have shown them the truth that 

re is an imperative relation between or- 


here } p be 
—— and functions, between ability and ac- 


"This comment of the Rocky Mountain 
News, upon the narrow egotism of Rev. Mr. 
Cheever, is worthy of Colorado. Let us 
hope that it is indicative of the action of the 
Centennial State next October. 1. B. B. 
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ENGLISH OPERA ORGANIZED BY A 
WOMAN, 





“The Anna Granger Dow English Opera 
Company” has just been organized by Mrs. 
Dow, consisting of Mrs. Anna Granger 
Dow, Soprano; Miss Adelaide Randall, 
Contralto; Miss Carrie Burton, Mezzo-So- 
prano, Messrs. Herbert E. Brown and Louis 
F. Pfau, Tenors; Mr. John E. Brand, Bari- 
tone; Mr. Edward 8. Payson, Basso; and 
Mr. W. E. Taylor, Musical Director. The 
chorus and orchestra of the late Dow Kemp- 
ton Opera Co., which received the highest 
praise from the press and public last season, 
for their fresh and vigorous rendering of 
the finest and most impressive works, have 
been engaged. ; 

The following beautiful and popular op- 
eras will be performed during the season, 
yiz.: Flotow’s Martha, Flotow’s L’Ombra, 
Gounod’s Faust, Gounod’s Love Test, 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, Auber’s Fra Diavolo, 
Thomas’ Mignon, Offenbach’s ‘‘Comic” 
Vertigo, and Verdi’s IL Trovatore. These 
operas will be given complete in every de- 
tail. 

Managers and Lyceum Committees will 
certainly consult their own interests and 
those of the public by engaging this Com- 
pany. Where the Chorus and Orchestra 
are not desired, five of the principal artists 
have arranged a delightful programme of 
selections, and extra scenery will be provid- 
ed, when required, to make the stage set- 
ting more brilliant and effective. 

By performing consecutive nights in 
towns on the same line of road, this com- 
pany will effect considerable saving in trav- 
eling expenses; and managers who make 
arrangements with them before their routes 
are filled will receive the benefit of the re- 
duction. 

We are glad to see English Opera thus or- 
ganized and popularized by a woman. 

L. 8. 
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WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 


The demand for Woman Suffrage is not a 
partizan warfare; it is a desire for justice. 

If I thought the exercise of this right 
would injure Woman, nothing would induce 
me to use my voice or pen inits favor. Do 
you, who oppose Woman Suffrage, suppose 
that any true woman would wish to see a 
change made which would be an injury to 
her sex? 

Then think over the list of good and wise 
women in this country and in Europe, who 
advocate Suffrage as justice, and you must 
give weight to their testimony. 

Ihave read carefully, and thought upon- 
every objection which I have read or heard 
against Woman Suffrage, and have weighed 
it with one purpose in heart, the best good 
of Woman. But 1 have never yet read or 
heard a sound reason why women, as well 
as men, should not be permitted to express 
their opinions, by ballot, as to the fitness of 
men and measures in the management of 
governments. 

I have never read or heard an argument 
that showed it would be an injury to Wo- 
- to stand on a political equality with 

an. 

I have never read or heard anything which 
is sound reasoning, why she should not 
have all natural rights equally with Man. 

Prx CLIVE. 


Pe eee co eee 
NOW MOVE ON CONGRESS. 

Epirors JourRNAL.—Let me again urge 
the necessity of taking some action towards 
securing an Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, which shall confer the franchise 
on Woman. 

I hope the American Woman Suffrage 
Association will devise some plan for press- 
ing this matter with vigor. I am aware 
that such petitions have been offered, and 
are still in circulation; but this is a work 
which should interest every one of us. 

any prefer to work within the American 
and State organization to which they be- 
long, and it seems to me that no time should 
be lost in getting the machinery in motion, 
80 as to affect the coming session of Con- 
Stress. The times are auspicious for our 
Cause, Opposition is declining, and many 
indications point to our success. 

In this connection, has anybody thought 
of the significance of the war between Rus- 
Siaand Turkey? We all remember, when 
our own civil war began, how differently it 
Was regarded by different classes of people. 
The Politicians and many others said, ‘This 
War is simply for the preservation of the 

hion, and it will leave the peculiar insti- 
‘ution of the South intact.” But others of 
Us felt sure that, whatever else might be ef- 
fected, Slavery was to be destroyed. We 


ee that, with the first shot upon Fort 
umter, its doom was sealed. And now, as 
We look back, we see that such a war was 











inevitable. For, here in the United States, 
the slavery of man—the curse of enforced 
labor—had reached its culmination. Where 
the head of any evil appears, there the blow 
must be struck which destroys it. Is it nec 
essary to say, that the head of the power 
which enthrals women, has, for ages, had 
its seat in Turkey? Why, then, may we 
not be sure that, whatever be the motives of 
those who wage this war, the great design 
running through and over all, is the Enfran- 
chisement of Woman? That, as the South- 
ern question related to Man, and resulted 
in his release from involuntary servitude, 
so the Eastern question relates to Woman, 
and will result in unloosing her bonds. 1 
have somewhere read, that the ‘Flag of the 
Prophet,” which is regarded with so much 
superstitious reverence by the Turks, is 
composed of the curtain which hung before 
the tent of Mohammed's favorite wife. 
When Christ had finished his work in the 
world, the veil of the Temple at Jerusalem 
was rent in twain, and this indicated a re- 
moval of the barriers which separated man 
from freedom and from God. May not this 
veil—this curtain—banner of the Prophet— 
also be a symbol, and may not its rending 
signalize the close of a long captivity? 

Resecca N, H4zarp. 

Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL IN COLORADO. 


This well-known friend of Colorado, and 
eloquent advocate of Equal Rights, has 
just started southward upon a lecturing trip 
that will occupy her for six weeks or longer. 
She goes by private carriage, and thus will 
be able to make such stops and detours as 
may seem best for the advancement of the 
cause which she and we have most deeply 
at heart. It is very important that the Suf- 
frage friends along the route which Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell have taken, should be 
alert to make the most of the excellent help 
which is thus freely offered, and, literally, 
at their own doors. Wherever it is possible 
to do so, clubs should be formed, and from 
the time of organization through the cam- 
paign they should have regular meetings 
und be thoroughly active in the work. The 
good seed must be sown this summer, and 
soon, if we would reap the harvest of suc- 
cess in October. Mrs, Campbell may be ad- 
dressed at any time at Denver, whence her 
mail will be forwarded without delay, or, 
for the next month, at Colorado Springs, 
care of Mrs. Mary F. Shields. —Rocky Moun- 
tain News. 
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A MOTHER-IN-LAW SPEAKS. 


The Chicago Tribune prints a communica- 
tion from a lady residing in Davenport, 
Iowa, who writes to the following purport: 

I have a few words I would like to say in 
regard to daughters-in-law. I have seen 
several articles in the papers against moth- 
ers-in-law, but it is very seldom you see one 
against daughters-in-law. Now, Iam aper- 
secuted mother-in-law. My house was a 
little paradise till my daughter-in-law was 
brought home. I think, where a son takes 
a wife to his mother’s home, if she is the 
right kind of a woman it is no trouble to 
get along. There are some their own par- 
ents can’t live with. They get married, and 
go to live with their husband’s folks, and if 
they live like cats and dogs it is all laid to 
the poor mother-in-law, when they are the 
evil ones. For my part, I have a great deal 
of sympathy for mothers-in-law, and I think 

ou would too, if you were in my place. 
There is one advice I would like to give to 

oung men. Don’t marry until you have a 
feme of your own to take a wife to. Don’t 
give your poor mother, who has nursed you 
in your gg ay pay you—any cause 
for trouble; let her go to her grave in peace. 
How many families there are, whose homes 
were a little Eden till a daughter-in-law 
was taken into the family. 

WOMEN IN THE METHODIST MINISTRY. 

Epirors JouRNAL.—In the JouRNAL of 
July 7, the article entitled ‘‘Shall Methodist 
Women be allowed to Preach the Gospel?” 
has just met my notice. Miss Kate Lent, to 
whom the Poughkeepsie Conference refus- 
ed a local preacher’s license, is a nersonal 
friend of mine—a young lady of refinement, 
culture, and high Christian integrity. I 
feel quite sure that she will go forward as 
the Lord leads her, undaunted by the refusal 
of recognition on the part of any ecclesias- 
tical body. 

The article is in error in intimating that 
she could not enter a theological institution 
without a license to preach. No such re- 
quirement is made at the ‘‘Boston School of 
Theology,” which Miss Lent proposes to 
join in the fall. 

Fortunately, also, there are conferences 
that will license her with pleasure. The 
Presiding Elder of the Boston District has 
already thus endorsed four women; and is 
heartily in favor of welcoming their labors 
in every department of church work. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is as sure to 
open to women as the years are sure to roll. 

The Presiding Elder, the Conference, and 
the Bishop who first license, admit and or- 
dain women, will pass their names down to 
posterity in honorable distinction. It re- 
mains to be seen where this crown will fall. 
And let it never be forgotten that the ‘‘Bos- 
ton School of Theology” was the first divin- 
ity school, of all our leading religious de- 








nominations, to grant to women its com 
plete educational advantages. 
“Then to side with truth is noble,” etc 

Let me add that I hope no young girl, 
who knows that she is called of God to 
Christian work, will for a moment imagine 
herse'f insuperably hindered because no 
Conference or Presbytery will appoint her. 
If the Lord prepares her for a place, he has 
the place for her. He never points an ar- 
row without sending it to his mark. 

Last week I received seventeen claks let- 
ters from my theological classmates, con- 
taining accounts of the year’s work. From 
these, it is apparent that not one of the gen- 
tlemen has been more favorably located 
than myself, and many of them have met 
with hindrances from which my path has 
been free. Of course, for this I am indebt- 
ed entirely to Him who called me to this 
service, and not in the least to any church 
authority. 

“Encourage thyself in the Lord, thy 
God.” ANNA OLIVER. 

Danesville, N. ¥., July 19, 1877. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 

Lynn, Mass., saves $3500 by cutting down 
the salaries of its school teachers. This is 
poor economy. 

A writer ina Liverpool paper says: ‘‘No 
one would take William Lloyd Garrison to 
be in his seventy-third year. He is one of 
the youngest septuagenarians I ever saw.” 

Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. have a new 
volume, by James T. Fields, in press. It is 
entitled ‘‘Underbrush,” and will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks, in a handsome 16mo 
of 300 pages. 

More Roman pottery-furnaces have been 
excavated at Heidelberg in Germany. It is 
now established beyond a doubt that a Ro- 
man station of considerable importance once 
existed on the site of that town. 

A lady in Michigan, who has lately heard 
Sojourner Truth lecture, writes that ‘‘the 
ring of her voice and the flash of her eye 
are even now just as when she so electri- 
fied her anti-slavery audiences, thirty-five 
and forty years ago.” She must be quite 
eighty years old. 

The author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies” and ‘‘The 
Barton Experiment” is out, from the press 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, with a new, very 
different, but not less interesting volume, 
“The Scripture Club of Valley Rest.” It 
records discussions of a Sabbath class on 
the Sermon on the Mount, and is full of wit 
and excellent sense. 

I regret to say, that all which has since 
transpired in the South and in the North, 
has but confirmed me ‘in the correctness of 
the sentiments expressed in my letter. I 
will add, that I greatly fear this policy, un- 
der color of what is called ‘‘local self gov- 
ernment,” is but an ignominious surrender 
of the principles of nationality, for which 
our armies fought, and for which thousands 
upon thousands of brave men died, and with- 
out which the war was a failure, and our 
boasted Government is a myth.—Ben Wade, 

Three great-great-granddaughters of Dan- 
iel DeFoe, the author of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
are in penurious circumstances, and a for- 
mal appeal for aid in their behalf has been 
made. They are unmarried and over fifty 
years of age. In their youth they were 
well-to-do. One of them has been able to 
earn about seven shillings a week as a but- 
ton-hole maker, another worked hard with 
her needle until disabled by rheumatism, 
and the other eurns a small pittance by 
teaching English in France. A committee 
in their aid has issued an appeal. 

As early as 1865, Bates College opened its 
doors to women. Atthe head of the class 
which was graduated this year, stuod Jane 
Rich North, the daughter of a physician 
livingin Bristol, Conn. She entered the 
class at the age of seventeen, and carried off 
the valedictory, in spite of the exertions of 
a large number of classmates, who were un- 
willing to be outstripped by ‘‘the little girl 
of ’77.” She intends to teach school for a 
few years, but is very anxious to study med- 
icine. The advocates of co-education of 
the sexes will doubtless make a note of this 
incident. 

In the Rural New Yorker of the 23d ult. a 
lady gives a recipe for procuring a larger 
flow of milk, and afterwards says that by 
giving a little boiled corn and linseed, she 
supplied her family with butter and also 
sold some. We wish that she had said 
what she meant by a little, and what pro- 
portions of each she used. Had she stated 
the size of her family we should have 
known more about the yield of butter that 
cow gave. Why is it that correspondents 
leave readers to guess what ‘‘little’” means? 
and again, “occasionally” may mean once a 
week or once a month. 

Queen Victoria, the Empress Augusta of 
Germany, and Maria of Russia, will soon re- 
ceive from the American Women’s Centen- 
nial Executive Committee, elaborately 
bound copies of ‘“The New Century for Wo- 
men,” ‘‘Reports of the Philanthropic and 
Charitable Institutions of the World,” 
“Worthy Women of our First Century,” 
and ‘Final Report of the Women’s Centen- 
nial Executive Committee.” The books are 
records of women’s work at the Centennial, 
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and are inclosed in cases made of Florida 
red cedar, lined with Vermont bird's-eye 
maple. They are given in recognition and 
acknowledgment of the courtesy bestowed 
by those sovereigns upon the Women's Cen- 
tennial Executive Committee. 


The National Christian Temperance 
Camp-Meeting Association will hold its see- 
ond series of meetings at Old Orchard 
Beach, Saco, Maine, as follows: Tuesday, 
August 7, Miss M. E. Winslow, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mrs. Mary T. Burt, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Gospel Temperance Work; Wednesday, 
August 8, Governor Connor, Maine, Wel- 
come Address; Thursday, August 9, Pro- 
fessor George E. Foster, Brunswick Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, The Strongholds 
of the Liquor Traffic Investigated; Friday, 
August 10, Good Templar’s Day; Saturday, 
August 11, Children’s Mass Temperance 
Meeting; Sunday, August 12, Rev. D. C. 
Babcock, Temperance Sermon. The rail- 
road fare from Boston will be reduced to 
half price. 

San Juan, Colorado, is known asa min- 
ing region—a territory not particularly at- 
tractive to the general tourist, or to any one 
but the gold-hunter. But the San Juan 
River country was one of the strongholds 
of the old Aztec population of North Amer- 
ica, and further knowledge of the country 
will place it beside New Mexico as a field 
for curiosity travel and historic research. 
All along the San Juan River and its tribu- 
tary streams, the Animas and Canon, are 
found the ruins of the lost cities. Eviden- 
ces exist of the presence, in former times, of 
a dense population connected with New 
Mexico by the settlements on the Chama. 
The remains of pottery, the fragments of 
lava and obsidian are the same in both dis- 
tricts, and indicate the existence of the same 
people at the same time. 


Mr. Bergh ought to put himself at once 
in communication with the Dowager March- 
ioness of Queensbury, a lady whose sym- 
pathies, if occasionally hysterical, are al- 
ways generous. Her ladyship writes: 
‘Lady Queensbnry would rejoice, had she 
the means, to buy up millions of acres, lay- 
ing them out in vegetable, fruit, grain and 
grass production, making the whole a great 
garden, where nothing should be found but 
cows or goats, and neat little cottages own- 
ing an acre each or more; tillers of the land 
for food, dairies, &c; trees planted along 
in hedge-rows of apples, pears and all such 
fruit trees; chestnut forests and groves of 
fruits, with every kind of vegetable; while 
the oxen should labor but never be killed, 
and the sheep might go to the mountains, 
Such a country would be pleasant for the 
angels to look down upon, and those awful 
butcheries no more be seen of blood and cru- 
elty staining the land.” This is like an 
omitted passage from ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.” 

From M. D. Conway’s London letter: “By 
a curious coincidence, before the announce- 
ment of the action of the university senate, 
the university college had announced that 
the principal prize in applied mathematics 
and mechanics had this year been won by 
Miss Ellen M. Watson. The same young 
lady also won the Meyer de Rothschild 
scholarship (£50 per annum). This lady, 
who competed so successfully against a host 
of young men, is said to be young and pret- 
ty, and much anxiety was manifested in the 
college theater to see her, but she was not 
present. Professor Clifford, in calling out 
her name, said that Miss Watson had the 
finest mathematical mind he had ever yet 
met with among pupils of either sex. A 
few more such students as Miss Watson 
would, he declared, raise the university 
above the older institutions, — a strong re- 
mark for Professor Clifford, with wll the 
honors of Cambridge on him. As you may 
imagine, the glory which Miss Watson was 
not present to receive was added to that 
with which each other successful competi- 
tor belonging to her sex was welcomed, 
and among them was Professor Huxley’s 
daughter, Marion, who won the first prize 
in art, and Miss Constance D’Arcy, who 
won the first prize in art anatomy. Miss 
Orne gained the Joseph Hume scholarship 
in jurisprudence. She is sister-in-law of 
Professor Masson, the biographer of Miton.” 
— Boston Advertiser. 

The petition recently presented to the 
board of trustees of the public schools of 
New Rochelle, Westchester county, N. Y., 
by the Roman Catholics of that place, ask- 
ing that their children attending the public 
schools be excused from listening to the 
customary reading of the Bible before the 
regular hours of instruction, still continues 
to be the principal topic discussed by the 
residents of that village. The petition asks 
for the total abolishment of religious exer- 
cises in the schools, or else that a Catholic 
teacher be appointed, who shall conduct re- 
ligious exercises, at which the Catholic 
children shall be allowed to be present. 
Considerable feeling has been the result of 
the controversy, and as the Roman Catholic 
residents comprise a large number of the 
influential and wealthy citizens of New Ro- 
chelle, the struggle promises to be a long 
and bitter one. A secret meeting of the 
board of school trustees was held recently, 
at which it was resolved to rescind the rule 


requiring all the pupils, both Protestant and 
Catholic, to be present at 8.45 in the morn. 
ing and listen to the reading of a chapter 
from the Protestant Bible. Hereafter all 
those children, whose parents object to their 
being present at the religious exercises con- 
ducted previous to the daily opening of the 
schools, will be excused, In relation tothe 
appointment of a Catholic instructor, there 
was along discussion, and, as there is at 
present no vacancy for a teacher of any 
kind, the matter was eventually laid over. 


The laboratories for women at the Insti 
tute of Technology are well worth the at 
tention of those who are interested in the 
higher education of women, They were 
established about six months ago, at the re- 
quest and with the assistance of the Wo.- 
man’s Education Association, and are de 
signed ‘‘to afford facilities for the advanced 
study of Chemical Analysis, Mineralogy,and 
Chemistry, as related to Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Physiology and to the Industrial Arts.” 
Any subject may be studied separately; 
there are no classes, each pupil working by 
herself under the immediate and practical 
instruction of Prof. John M. Ordway or of 
Mrs. Richards. The rooms are light, cheer- 
ful, on the ground, and well-appointed. 
Some of the pupils are fitting themselves to 
teach; two have made special study of some 
subject for the purpose of assisting their 
husbands in business; others take the course 
as a part of their education, without definite 
plans for applying their knowledge; and 
others still take some subject that will en- 
able them to understand and to make col- 
lections at home, and to give their children 
an intelligent interest in some form of sci- 
ence. The microscopic work, and physiol- 
ogical chemistry, seem especially adapted 
to women, and offer honorable employment 
to those who are skilled. The laboratories 
are near the Art Museum and new Trinity 
Church, and visitors should see how attrac 
tive they are; they are probably the first 
ever fitted up for women, excepting those 
at the girls’ colleges.— Boston Corresponicnt 
Worcester Spy. 


In an obscure little back office on Beck- 
man Street, N. Y., which combines wit\iin 
its narrow limits type room, business oltice, 
and editorial sanctum, may be found at cer- 
tain periods of the day, Mrs, E. B. Grannis, 
the mainspring, wheels, jewels, balance, 
case and chain of the Church Union regu- 
lator. It would probably be difficult to find 
the same amount of energy in so limited a 
space as this lady possesses, within the con- 
fines of America. Itis even doubtful if the 
far-famed wren would possess a proportion- 
ate amount of latent enthusiasm, were he ex- 
panded to the dimensions of ninety pounds. 








Mrs. G. has been steadily working for the 
past three years upon the project of the or- 
ganic union of the Churches, having in view 
anend similar to, although more remote 
than that of the Alliance. While the for- 
mer paper holds that the union may be con- 
summated now, the latter believes that Chris- 
tian fraternity and freedom from denomina- 
tional strife are all that can be expected of 
thisage. Probably the history of the Church 
Union would be as full of clouded incidents 
as that of most papers during their infancy. 
When funds ran low in the treasury, Mrs. 
Grannis replenished them from the profits 
of two boarding houses which she conduct- 
ed in addition to the paper. In this way 
she has kept alive a project which most in- 
dividuals would have abandoned long ago, 
and while her health is very poor her spirit 
is unabated. Her list of contributing editors 
includes Drs. Duryea, Crosby, Burchard, 
Smith, and Revs. Melish, Ingersoll and Ches- 
ter.—UChicago Alliance. 


A young lady acted the part of a heroine 

on Kearney Street, on Friday evening, and 
what she did was all the more beautiful and 
brave because it was characterized by great 
presence of mind as well as extraordinary 
courage. The street was crowded with vehi- 
cles, and a woman and child stood waiting 
at one of the crossings for an opportunity 
to walk over. Suddenly the child made a 
dart across the street and fell in front of a 
passing wagon. The young lady saw the 
dangerous position of the little one, and, 
acting on that impulse which is of more ser- 
vice at times than the reasoning power, ° 
bounded to the rescue. The wagon wheel 
was on the point of grazing the child's head. 
To have stopped to lift the little one would 
have been to lose the moment there was left 
to save its life. Soshe unhesitatingly put 
her foot in front of the wheel, and with her 
hands held on to the spokes until the wagon 
was stopped. The child was picked up un- 
hurt, but its saviour had her foot crushed, 
and from pain and excitement combined, 
fainted away when her deed of bravery was 
done. She was carried toa house in the 
neighborhood, and a physician attended to 
her injuries. When she recovered con 
sciousness, she was told by her brother that 
she had done that which might probably 
make her lame for life. Her answer was, 
“Don’t scold. If Ihad hesitated a moment 
the child would Lave been crushed to death, 
The wheel would have passed over its head, 
and it is only my foot thatis hurt.” Lizzie 
McPherson is the heroine’sname. She lives 
on Filbert Street, and she is as good-looking 
as she is brave.—San Francisca Call. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
IF I HAD A SONG VOICE. 


BY NETTIE BENSCHOTEN. 


If I bot had a sweet song voice, 
Could thrill the hearts of mea, 

I'd «ing glad songs of goodness true 
And «ing them o'er again; 

With all the beauteous things we love 
My giadsome song I'd fill; 

For every little thought of good 
Crowds ont some thought of i!1. 

Men's hearts are full of evil thoughts 
That tend to evil deeds. 

Something to keep thought strong and pure 
Is what the world most needs. 

I'd sing of nature, grand and free, 
Of nature calm and still; 

And goodly thoughts should chase away 
All petty thoughts of fll. 

I'd sing of birds and bees and flowers, 
Of ennshine, rain and dew; 

Of bright blue skies and fleecy clouds, 
The sunset’s changeful hue. 

There should not be a sinfal thought 
To prompt an evil will; 

For every little thought of good 
Crowds out some thought of ill. 

I'd send such floods of noble thought 
Coursing through all the world, 

That «in, assailed in its great etrength, 
Should from its throne be hurled. 

I'd leave no chance for wickedness 
Its poison to instill; 

For every little thought of good 
Crowds out some thought of ill. 

Men should no longer eager be 
For pleasures dearly bought; 

The world would all be full of joy 
If purged of evil thought. 

Oh! had I but a sweet song voice, 
The hearts of men to thrill, 

I'd sing to them such goodly thoughts 
They'd crowd out all the ill. 

——_—-- ede —-——-—- 


THE WAR CALDRON. 


Double, double. toils and troubles! 
Burns the fire, the caldron bubbles! 
And the hell-broth boiling over, 
We its elements discover. 
From the bottom springs to light 
Brain of wily Muscovite. 
And hie hand, ite gauntlet hid 
In the skin of peaceful kid, 
And his tongue of treachery 
Cancered with a chronic lie. 
And a flint-stone, shaped with art, 
To the semblance of a heart. 
First stock, these, for broth of war 
Cooked in kitchen of the Czar. 
Double, double, toils and troubles! 
Burns the fire, the caldron bubbles! 
Hissed from out that seething pot, 
Comes a whisper, ‘*Trust him not, 
Murd’rous is the Islamite! 
Slay, ere smitten, rise and smite!’ 
After pause, the same voice, ‘Lo! 
Islamite! the Christian foe 
Plots thy death this very hour; 
Strike for life, then! crush the Giaour?” 
Double, double, toils and troubles! 
Burns the fire, the caldron bubbles! 
Straightway from its lips of bale 
Burst al! sounds of mortal wail— 
Shriek of woman, infant's cry, 





Strong man's shout of agony. 
Welt’rings, then, upon a flood, 
Mixed of lurid flame and blood, 
Lo! the doomed, the dead, the dying; 
Lo! the chaser and the flying; 
Lo! the headsman’s grisly knife; 
Lo! the shreds of comely life; 
Awful eyes in daring stare; 
Hands lopped off in act of prayer; 
Limbless trunk and trunkless head; 
Beauty's flower dishonored— 
All adown the ghastly spate, 
Whirled by murder, lust and hate, 
Drunk with venom from the tongue 
O’er the land Fear's poison flung, 
Lo! the whisperer’s handiwork, 
Wrought on Christian and on Turk; 
Lo! th’ ingredients, sleeping got, 
By ‘“‘Holy Russia” for the pot. 
From its center casting up 
Yankee cartridge, gun of Krupp; 
Tons of Russian bounce and brag; 
Half unfurled, the Prophet's flag; 
Bulls and bears of every nation, 
Goring, roaring, “‘Death! Damnation!” 
Armies swarming ‘cross the Pruth; 
Not one little word of truth; 
Then a lull, half hope half fear, 
And, with eyeballs red and blear, 
Oozes forth sleek Ignatieff, 
Whispering, ‘‘War to us is grief; 
But from oath there's no recoiling; 
Czar has sworn— his blood is boiling— 
His great name is compromised; 
Then, our troops are mobilised; 
We've borne all that honor may, 
In vain, my lord. Oh, by the way, 
Perhaps, if set in different key, 
The beastly Turk might fail to see 
The motif of that little song, 
And take and sing. It can’t be wrong 
To hoodwink kite in such a cause: 
Well, sing he must, or lose his claws; 
For, as I said, we're compromised, 
And, zounds! your Lordship, mobilised.” 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

















For the Woman's Journal. 
DO AND WIN. 


BY H, 


“‘Agnes Smith, how sober you look! You 
graduate next week, yet you look as if you | 
had another four years, course before you. 
What’s the matter?” 

This question was asked by Miss Ray, the 
gay and sprightly room-mate of Miss Smith. 

“I’m thinking of the future, Ella.” 

“The future will be well enough to any 
one who graduatesat Vassar, as we are about 
to do.” 

“I've exhausted my means here, and daily 
necessities must be provided in some way.” 

“Well, there’s Charlie Green, who stands 
ready to take you for a life-long ornament 
to his house and home, and he is rich.” 

“Yes, but he has no self-reliance. If aught 
should occur to deprive him of his inheri- 
tance he would be like a ship without a rud- 
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what would become of the ornament?” 
“Then there is Johnny Fairfield who 
thinks the world of you, and he is smart and 
self-reliant enough for anybody. He will 
gladly share his all with you, be it much or 
little.” 

*‘But—Ella—he is only just through col- 
lege. He has yet to acquire a profession 
and become established in business.” 

*‘How odd you are!” 

‘The fact is, Ella, I feel an innate desire 
to do something for myself.” 
“Tap—tap—on the door, and a servant 
entering handed Miss Agnes a card. Ella, 
peeping over her shoulder in school-gir! style 
exclaimed : 

“John F. Fairfleld.” 

Agnes descended and cordially welcomed 
her visitor. ; 

After the elegant badinage common on 
such occasions the conversation turned upon 
the future. 

“You are strong in your purposes, Mr. 
Fairfield, and no doubt will succeed in the 
law.” 

“I hope so,” was the reply; ‘‘but the oak 
however strong, needs the beauty of the 
clinging vine. May 1 depend on you for 
this loveliness?” and he gazed eagerly into 
the face of his chosen one for a reply. 

‘The old figure, Mr. Fairfield, from time 
immemorial. Is it not time for a change?” 

‘‘What change?” he asked, a little bewil- 
dered. 

‘Trail the vine in the dust, or let it trans- 
mute itself into some more self-dependent 
plant,” was the somewhat vehement reply. 

“I wish to be qualified for some business 
or profession myself.” 

‘‘In the bustle of busy life you'll forget 
me,” 

“No, Mr. Fairfield, a woman's heart is al- 
ways upermost. No human device can ever 
make it take a lower stratum. We shall 
meet again, notas strangers, but each better 
fitted to be a help to the other in the highest 
and truest sense.” 

Thus, with no other obligation than that 
of mutual friendship, they separated. 

Tap—tap—was heard on the door of a 
law office in the distant city of P. 

“Walk in,” said a gruff voice. 

The summons not being obeyed at once, 
amanof middle age with bushy hair and 
still more bushy beard opened the door. 
“Ah! good morning, voung lady; walk in.” 

Agnes (for it was she) accepted the invita- 
tion, at the same time handing him an ad- 
vertisement of Madge & Cox (in whose office 
she then stood) for a clerk, a copyist. 

‘Do you come to answer to this call?” 

‘I do.” 

*I—I—ahem! I expected that some young 
man would demand tlie situation—never 
dreamed of a young lady.” 

She presented her diploma and testimoni- 
als of scholarship. 

“Very well,” was the response, after a 
careful examination, ‘‘but how can you 
write? Give me a specimen,” handing her 
a legal document to copy. 

Agnes obeyed in a clear, bold, vigorous 
hand. 

“Grand!” said the lawyer, “Now what 
are your terms?” 

“‘Whatever you may deem them worth, 
with the added privilege of reading your 
law-books, if you please.” 

‘Reading my law-books,”’he replied, look- 
ing up with astonishment, ‘‘You may read 
those musty things as much as you wish. 
You'll soon tire of them I think. How 
soon can you commence work?” 

**Tomorrow.” 

“Very well—I engage you. Be here at 
nine o’clock regularly.” 

Agnes’ delight scarcely knew bounds. 
Here was her chance to begin the study of 
law, which she so much desired, and at the 
same time recciving an ample salary for her 
work. Days, weeks and even months, she 
worked on with her pen, and employing all 
her leisure in reading she felt that she was 
making good progress in the law. 

One morning while at her desk,the lawyer 
approached her abruptly, saying: ‘This is 
too dull an atmosphere for a beautiful mai- 
den like yourself. Let me take you to a 
luxurious home—” 

One glance into the eye of this married 
man showed her but too plainly the demon 
within, and springing to her feet she vanish- 
ed meteor-like from his presence forever.” 

“Smart girl that!” muttered the baffled 
lawyer to himself. ‘These woman’s right- 
ers know a thing or too-—can’t catch one of 
them in anything iniquitous. Don’t know 
but they'll turn the world upside down yet, 
and pitch such fellows as I into the diteh— 
serve them right, too, perhaps,” for his con- 

science was still large enough to sting at 
times. ‘The girl must not go without her 
wages at all events,” and he hastily dispatch- 
ed the following note to her boarding-place. 

Miss S—I admire your greatness of soul. 

Have pity for my littleness. Enclosed please 
find ——dollars your last month’s wages. 
Forget, L. 6. 

Again the dim specter—What shall I do? 
haunts her. <A consciousnesss of intrinsic 
worth and ability, combined with youth and 
health, quickly rebounds like an india-rubber 
ball, whatever rebuffs may fall in the way. 
Among the list of ‘‘wants” in a daily paper 
she noticed the following: 

Wanted: An assistant teacher in the Swee- 





der on the ocean of human activity. Then 


ney High School in the town of H. The 





lady must be qualified to teach Latin, French 
and German, besides Higher English bran- 
ches. No others need apply. Applicants 
meet for examination at town hall 16th inst., 
at 12 Mm. 

At the station at H., alighted a young lady 
of tall and majestic presence, with a noble 
and intellectual countenance, who inquired 
the way to the town hall. Thither she was 
followed by a dozen other young ladies and 
on taking a seat in said Hall, Agnes (for it 
was no other) found that she was one of 
thirty applicants for the sume situation. All 
were in the august presence of the doctor, the 
lawyer, the minister, and the district-school- 
master, who comprised the school com- 
mittee of said town of H. The minister 
with his gold-headed cane arose, and giving 
it a tap or two on the floor as if to impart to 
it a certain gavel-like dignity, proceeded to 
make a speech evidently intended to be com- 
plimentary to the ladies, and proceeded to 
name a chapter in the Holy Writ for them all 
to read by turns by way of sounding their 
powers of elocution. Next comes the doc- 
tor with all his physiclogical research, as if 
he intended by his multiplicity of questions 
to give them a sound impression of his own 
knowledge of the wonderful science of hu- 
man anatomy. ‘The district school-master, 
with an air of superiority most distressing 
to look upon, propounds a few questions 
from his arithmetic, the most of which are 
mere puzzles. The lawyer, with his foreign 
airs, (he had sometime in his life spent a 
couple of months in Germany) arises, and in 
a stentorian voice exclaims, 

“‘Stehen sie auf.” 

Agnes, always quick to comprehend, arises 
at once, followed tardily by the others, un- 
til all are standing. Now follow divers 
questions in both French and German until 
they become weary, when Agnes ventures 
to ask a simple question in Italian. This 
staggers him, and soon with renewed gravity 
he calls out, 

“*Setzen sie sich,” 

Again Agnes, seating herself, is the first 
to understand and obey. 

Latin is now introduced, in which exer- 
cise the minister with his gold-headed cane 
again puts in an appearance. Finally the 
hours of examination end, like all things 
else, and Agnes is nota little pleased to hear 
her name given as the successful candidate. 

The following Wednesday finds her in 
the High School, surrounded by the princi- 
pal and one hundred and twenty pupils; 
masters and misses with the usual variety 
of aptness to learn, dullness, roguery and 
quiet. She finds that she is not without 
trials. The principal, though having the so- 
called responsibility, for which he receives 
more than double her salary, isa half-cipher 
at control. This makes the government in 
her department laborious. She conquers, 
however, and is known throughout the town 
as a successful teacher. 

At the close of the year, the minister with 
a significant tap of that concomitant, the 
cane, (which by the way always precedes 
his speech) says: ‘‘Miss Smith, the com- 
mittee think themselves fortunate in having 
secured your services the past year, and hope 
to retain them not only the present year but 
many ensuing years.” 

“I thank them for their favor,” responds 
Miss Smith, ‘‘but I fear I shall be unable to 
comply.” 

“Well, if you are going to launch on the 
sea of matrimony like the rest of the world, 
I suppose we cannot help ourselves.” 

“Not that at all,” laughed Agnes. ‘‘I 
wish to finish my studies.” 

“T thought they were finished already.” 

“T refer to my law course.” 

‘Law course?” opening his eyes in blank 
astonishment. 

“Yes sir, even so.” 

“How long have you read law?” 

‘About eight months.” 

“Well, if that’s all the obstacle, we can- 
not let you go yet. I’ve no doubt the law- 
yer here (turning to Mr. Carter, another mem- 
ber of the committee) will lend you all the 
books from his law-library which you will 
want.” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” responds Mr. Car- 
ter, ‘‘and will also raise your salary.” 

Upon these terms Agnes agreed to remain 
another year. 

At the end of the second year she applied 
for admission at University, and was 
happy to find herself admitted to the course 
of study which she desired. Here she grad- 
uated with due honors. Among the audi- 
ence, upon her graduating day, was Mr. 
Gray, a former friend and classmate of her 
father. As he listened to her eloquent pa- 
per upon Political Economy, his heart 
warmed toward the orphan girl, and at the 
close of the exercises he gave her a cordial 
invitation to return to St. Louis with him 
and visit in his family a few weeks. 

Here, with his wife and two daughters, 
young ladies of fashion, she had a dash of 
society life, which she found very refresh- 
ing after so long a battle with the more mat- 
ter-of-fact parts of life. Ata party, where 
were assembled all the <lite of the city, Mr. 
Gray approached her with a fine young man 
leaning on his arm, whom he introduced as 
“Mr. Fairfield, a rising young lawyer of 
A——.” Agnes blushed perceptibly. The 
young man’s emotion was not invisible, for 
it was indeed the old-time friend and lover, 
John F. Fairfield. 








In due time there was a wedding, and a 
new firm of housekeepers in the young but 
growing Western town of A Trained 
to help and not to lean, she began to take 
her share of the office-work, and in due 
course of time she was admitted to the bar 
of the State in which they had located. 
Business increased, and, ere long, they 
found themselves owners of a beautiful 
home on one of the principal streets, fur- 
nished with elegance and taste. 

Thus they flourish, a couple who started 
in life with the idea of equality of interests 
in all life’s dealings. To enter their home 
is to enter into light, warmth, comfort, 
beauty, and intellectual greatness. To en- 
ter their office is to find an air of cleanliness 
and purity, a homelike comfort, such as is 
seldom found in places of business. The 
entrance to the Alcove wherein sits the 
lady lawyer, is entwined with trailing vines 
and luxuriant green ivies, amid which a 
fine canary carols forth its joyous song. 

Two children, a son and a daughter, 
stand ready to enter the partnership in com- 
ing years. A happier, a more prosperous 
family, in the highest sense of the term, can- 
not be found in all the land. 

Ella Ray married Charlie Green. They 
fared sumptuously for some years; then re- 
verses came. Wealth took wings and filed. 
Her discouraged husband, sickened and 
died. When last heard from Ella was tak- 
ing boarders to eke out a scanty livelihood 
for her family. 

Portland, Maine. 

—ed>e- 
For the Woman's Journal, 
A BUNCH OF VIOLETS, 








BY L. C. CHURCHILL. 


“Sir, may I\inquire why you are so extrav- 
agantly fond of violets? I always find a 
bunch on your table before I begin to think 
it is time for them.” 

The question and remarks were directed 
to the Superintendent of a Western Rail- 
road, one morning in the early part of May. 

“Yes sir, you may inquire. I have a lit- 
tle leisure time just now, and will tell you 
how I came to love these little blue flowers 
so well, if you care to listen to alittle of my 
past history :— 

When I was ten years old my father died. 
I had no brother or sister. My mother and 
1 lived alone in a little cottage in the town 
of G., some twenty-five miles from here. 
My father left us a small income, and as 
our wants were few and our tastes simple, 
we managed to live very comfortably. 

I do not think I was like other children. 
The sports which usually delight Loys of 
my age were never enjoyed by me. I was 
a pale, quiet, sad child, and many were the 
predictions that I should never live to grow 
to aman. Day after day, when my few 
chores at home were done, I would wander 
away to the woods and fields alone, to lie 
on the grass for hours, and dream the wild- 
est, most impossible-to-be-realized dreams 
that a vivid imagination could conjure up. 
Fairy tales and ghost stories were never 
failing charms to me. I was passionately 
fond of gathering wild flowers, and the first 
violets of spring were carried iriumphantly 
home to mother, who would kiss me as she 
received them, and say: 

“My precious Willie always remembers 
his mother.” 

Four years went by, and then my mother 
went to join my father, and 1 was left an 
orphan. I was fourteen years old, but no 
one would have taken me for more than ten, 
my figure was so small and slight. My only 
living relative was a half brother of my fa- 
ther, who lived at that time in the city. He 
took me to his home after mother was bur- 
ried, and told me he was going to find some- 
thing for me to do, for it was his opinion 
that ‘‘a boy fourteen years old ought to be 
arning his own livin’.” He was a coarse, 
hard man, with alarge family, and I shrank 
from coming in daily contact with him or 
his, but I had no home, and no other friends, 
so no choice was left me in the matter. My 
aunt and cousins did not mean to be unkind, 
but, like the husband and father, they were 
rude and uncouth, and I almost trembled 
when they addressed me in their loud voices, 
so different from the low tones of my moth- 
er. 

For nearly two weeks my aunt kept me 
busy about the house, but at the end of 
that time Uncle James announced to me 
that he had secured the place of a message- 
boyfor me. The Western Union Telegraph 
Company was in want of a boy to help car- 
ry out messages, and my uncle had prom- 
ised the manager that I should begin, the 
next morning. 

With a very frightened feeling, 1 com- 
menced my work. I soon learned the way 
about the city streets, but with whata heavy 
heart I traversed them! The office whose 
messages I assisted in delivering was filled 
with a set of gay and thoughtless young 
men, who laughed at my small figure and 
pale face, calling me a ‘‘wax doll,” and so 
forth. Perhaps a boy who had been differ- 
ently brought up might have failed to notice 
their raillery; but to me it was simply terri- 
ble. The other message-boys were strong, 
healthy lads, with whom I found but little 
companionship. Lonely, sad and discour- 
aged, with a heart nearly breaking over the 
loss of my mother, I wandered about, wish- 





ing God would take me where he had taken 
her. I could eat but very little, and soon 
my strength began to fail, Still I kept at 
work. My uncle noticed I was looking bad. 
ly, but said I would “‘get toughened” pretty 
soon. 

One day when I had been sent with a 
message, instead of going directly back to 
the office, I wandered down near the shore 
of the bay on which the city is situated, | 
sat down on the sand very near the water 
and gazed into it, sadly thinking how mis. 
erable and unhappy I was. And then the 
thought came to me, Why not end all my 
sorrows by one plunge in this water? Who 
would there be to care? And was not my 
sweet mother up there, waiting for her boy? 
Only a little struggle, and all would be over. 
Very calm and clear and cool it looked, on 
that bright, sunny afternoon! I could im. 
agine how white and ghastly my upturned 
face would look, floating out on the tide, 
but the thought had no terror for me. 

“Yes,” I said, “I will do so. Mother, | 
am coming.” 

I moved forward. But at that instant 
sweet voice said: ‘‘Good-afternoon, little 
boy. Are you enjoying this light breeze 
which comes from the water as much as I 
am, 1 wonder? You look pale and worn, 
poor child. Here, take a part of my violets. 
Father bought me this nice bunch, this 
morning, and I could not bear to leave them 
at home when I came out to walk.” 

I thought she looked very like an angel, 
with her bright hair and deep blue eyes. I 
did not answer her, but my hand was raised 
involuntarily for the violets she held towards 
me. Noticing my uniform, she said: 

“You are a message-boy, aren’t you? 
Well, I'm the operator at T—— Station, but 
home now on a vacation. We ought to be 
acquainted, you see.” 

I tried to speak, but instead burst into 
tears, and sobs shook my slight frame from 
head to foot. 

“Why, my dear child, what can be the 
matter?’ she asked in a troubled voice, as 
she came nearer, and drew my head down 
on her shoulder. 

I cannot recall all she said to me, but be- 
fore I left her I had told her all my story, 
and her tears had more than once mingled 
with mine as I talked. I had promised, too, 
to learn the Morse alphabet, and to practice 
steadily, that I might be able to speak with 
her over the wires, when she should go 
back to T——. I was invited to visit her 
also at her home on C. Street, and prom- 
ised to do so. 

How tenderly I handled that little bunch 
of violets! I carried them to my attic room, 
and placed them in water held by a broken 
tumblerI had begged of Aunt Sarah for 
that purpose. I kept them until they were 
a mere shriveled mass, and then | carried 
them down to the place where she had given 
them to me, and laid them tenderly into the 
water. 

I was a different boy from the hour I met 
her. I began to take an interest in life, for 
had she not told me she should watch my 
course, and be disappointed if I did not be- 
come a brave and earnest worker? 

Every spare moment | practised, and in 
an incredibly short time became a fair oper- 
ator. She helped and encouraged me, and 
many times in the long days did I find time 
to speak to my new friend. As time went 
on, I grew strong, and my cheeks became 
round and rosy, and I was happy. At last 
through Lena’s influence —that was her 
name, Lena Lewis—I obtained a chance on 
the railroad as fireman. In two years I be- 
came engineer. I did my work faithfully. 
Soon after I became engineer, Lena was 
married, and a stranger took her office. She 
had never lost her interest in me. She was 
some four years older than I, and called me 
fondly, “‘her boy,” and 1 was proud of the 
title. 

For seven years I served as engineer, and 
then one of the conductors suddenly died, 
and I was the person chosen to fil! his place. 
Eight years passed, and the road needed a 
superintendent to fill the place of the one 
lately resigned. Greatly to my surprise, 1 
was considered the fittest person to fill this 
place. Perhaps I should have mentioned 
ere this that 1 married when I was twenty- 
five years old, a sweet, sensible young lady 
of this city, and my home has ever been the 
pleasantest and dearest place on earth to me. 
Lena Deane is still my friend, and often visits 
me and my family. Her husband is worthy 
of his wife, which is praise enough. 

Sometimes in the hush of the Sabbath, 
when I can lay care aside fora time, my wife 
and I, together with our noble boy, Ralph, 
wander on the shore of the bay whose waters 
came so near being my grave, and as We 
think of her who saved me, many a heart: 
felt prayer is sent up to God for kind Lena 
Deane. 

Benjamin West declared that a kiss made 
a painter of him, but I tell you, my friend, 
that a bunch of violets, given with a few 
kind words, made me a superintendent and 
a useful and happyman. Do you wonder 
love the tiny blossoms? Or that my boy has 
learned, that nothing will please his father 
more than a bunch of these simple but beau 
tiful flowers? 

+5 o——-- 
GEMS OF POETEY. 


Some one has said, ““Men were before 
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books, and those who can speak wise words 
ef their own are wiser than those who can 
only read or copy the wise words of other 
=n,” but to us all there is opportunity of- 
fered to gather rare treasures, with which 
to decorate the mind. The wide fields of 
literature open up to us amine of wealth, 
and we may each gather onr circlet of jew 
els without impoverishing another. Per- 
haps no single thought strikes all minds 
alike. Reading a poem is much like hear- 
ing a sermon; no One person takes it all in, 
put each selects his own particular portion, 
and is fed. We retain a line here, a coup- 
jet there; here a thought of truth, there a 
morsel of comfort. How we increase our 
store! We have diamonds of truth, cutting 
their way through false creeds, shining out 
pure and white amid impurity and dark- 
ness, contrasting right with wrong, and 
truth with error. We have pearls of puri- 
ty gathered from many sources, reflecting 
the clear light of heaven from their tranquil 
depths. We have the rubies of affection 
glowing with ardent devotion, and lending 
a brilliant glow to our gathered gems. 

The amethyst of friendship sends its vio- 
jet hues through many lines of poetry; 
while to most, the onyx of sorrow throws 
adarkening shadow over some portion of 
the wreath of gems. From the mines of 
literature we may obtain rare diamonds of 
truth, and in our researches we shall never 
Jabor in vain; there will always be found 
rich jewels of thought to recompense us for 
our endeavors. From the sea of memory 
we may gather many pearls. In the strug- 
gle of life, when the tempest rages and evil 
seems rife, how, like a wave of purity roll- 
ing into the soul, comes the line, 


“In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across 
the sea.”’ 


The storm abates, the tempest is hushed, 
aray of peace and faith breathes a hope of 
future satisfaction and brings tranquility to 
anxious hearts. 

Division is abroad. Old creeds are being 
weakened. Old faith is being shaken. Hu- 
manity’s great needs seem unmet. The 
changes which time has brought have caus- 
ed doubtings and waverings to enter the 
hearts of many who thought their trust was 
firm. From the store-house of memory we 
bring a jewel gathered from a mine which 
seems well-nigh exhaustless, and it flashes 
over the darkness, and illumines and makes 
plain the hitherto unread mystery. 

“From the death of the old, the new proceeds, 

And tie life of truth from decay of creed=; 

On the ladder of God which upward leads, 

The steps of progress are human needs.” 

We are answered. 

A wonderful success has been the portion 
of some one favored of fate. We query 
and question why could not chance do as 
much for others? We see only the result, 
the success. We know not of the efforts or 
the struggle. We forget, possibly, that 
these were necessary to the attainment of 
80 high a position, or so great a victory. A 
gem of Scott solves the problem: 

“Chance will not do the work, 
Chance sends the breeze,"’ 
and we are inspired to pursue our course, 
to abate not a jot our earnest endeavors, to 
keep our sails set, that the breeze of chance 
may help us to the port, and not ‘‘dash us 
on the shelves.” 

So may we gather the gems which shall 
prove more valuable to us, as the years go 
by. Say not, “It is too late.” Flashing 
from one gathered cluster comes a ray of 
light, 

“Ah! nothing is too late, 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate.” 

Say not, “I have no time.” A minute’s 
time a day will secure at least one couplet 
‘ous, and the more the difficulty experienced 
gathering the gem, the more will it be 
prized and treasured. Aunt MADGE. 

Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 


128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 


poiidents can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Ye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

F ork Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

an, of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
tess the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. BaKER. 
18 Second Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Ursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 
pitetical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
L ransylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
bedic Hospitals, 
an nz course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
tmatert eee are free (except for expense of 
Paw toall matriculants of the year. 
Coll ress, Rachel L. wg A. M., Dean, North 
WoJanr® 2nd 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 


p® E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice for a 
oa of a century, during which time he has suc- 
o —- treated thousands for nearly all the different 
“ye which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
nec is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
GEROUS” AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 

Dr. § 
town i 
Others 


pear's patients may be met in nearly every 

= New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 

all the way down to the present time, when he 

tard More people under treatment than any 

DR in America, 

ten - SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 











George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY IF. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT Kecorp. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its a. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two ificent d 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 2A, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Muir: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the d display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 

leased with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 

ents opportunit or pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 





elys BOSTON, MASS. 


cess in introducing your new invention. 
Respectfully, E. F. WALCKER & CO, ly24 


W. A. SMITH, 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1877. 


22 School Street, Boston. 
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ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small ay over the first coat yy, im- 
tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 
ZR than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 





and city in the United States. 


Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &e., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 


Illustrated Catalogue and 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 
East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 








Rooms to Let by the Day or bebe ~ 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. 





ee ee 
FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 


. 


fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif. 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &e., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers, 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 
Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 





RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian. 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 


Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 


RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 

STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 


JOEL GOLDTHWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
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THE BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
On Wednesday evening following the 
conference, the British Women's Temper- 
ance Association held its annual meeting at 
the Memorial Hall, London, which was tol 
erably well filled. The Rev. Canon Basil 
Wilberforce was in the chair, and devotion 
having been conducted by the Rev. J. Wil- 
son, the Society's report was read. The or- 
ganization was traced to two conferences— 
one held in Newcastle in the April of last 
year, and the other, in the following Decem- 
ber—to welcome home Mrs. Parker, its pres- 
ent President, from the Philadelphia Tem- 
perance Convention, which she had been 
attending at her ownexpense. London was 
fixed on as the headquarters of the new So- 
ciety, and its objects were defined to be the 
affiliation of existing Temperance Associa- 
tions of Women, the formation of new 
ones, and an active diffusion of temperance 
principles by public meetings and the press. 
Such places as the Mildmay Park Confer- 
ence Hall and the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don Street, had been secured; and Dr. Nor- 
man Kerr, Mr. B. Whitworth, M. P., the 
Rev. Dr. Paterson, the Rev. Dawson Burns, 
the Rev. Canon Duckworth, and Mr. 38. 
Morley, M. P., had presided over well-at- 
tended public meetings, which had been ad- 
dressed by women speakers who had per- 
suaded many to sign the pledge. 

Associations had been affiliated in New- 
castle, Dundee, Leicester, Kelvedon, Tyne- 
mouth, Jarrow, and Belfast, and others 
were forming. The first year’s income had 
not quite reached 100 guineas, but there 
was a balance of £33 in hand. 

Canon Wilberforce said that whatever 
difference there might be among them on 
other matters, it was agreed on all hands 
that a form of sin and evil was eating out 
the heart of this great country, which every 
Christian and every Englishman was bound 
to combat to the utmost. To exaggerate 
that evil, as they were said to have done, 
was simply impossible. But he hoped the 
gloom around them was the darkness pre- 
ceding the dawn, and he saw many signs 
that morning was about to break. Among 
these, the zeal with which women were tak- 
ing up the temperance reformation was one 
of the most cheering. Like Deborah of old, 
they were taking the swords out of the 
hands of the men. The sex was deeply 
stained with the vice of intemperance, as 
proved by the fact, among others, that the 
Visiting Justices of one of our Houses of 
Correction reported 5000 women convicted 
of drunkenness as having passed through 
that prison in a year. Women, moreover, 
were the great sufferers from drunkenness, 
and, lastly, the adhesion of women to the 
temperance cause was the sure pledge of 
its speedy triumph. 

Mrs. Parker, the President of the Society, 
then addressed the meeting at some length, 
and ended with moving a resolution of ad- 
hesion to Sir W. Lawson’s Permissive Bill. 
This, having been seconded by the Chair- 
man, was carried with one dissentient. 

Mrs. Scholefield, of Newcastle, Miss Tod, 
of Belfast, and Miss Robinson, known as 
the ‘‘Soldier’s Friend,” afterwards deliver- 
ed addresses. 





oe 


WOMEN IN OFFICE. 


Among the distinguished women employ- 
ed in the Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington is Mrs. Mary E. Wilcox, the widow 
of an officer who was distinguished in the 
Mexican war. She is more noted, however, 
as the daughter of Andrew Jackson Don- 
aldson, who was the adopted son of 
President Jackson. Her mother presided 
over the household in the White House 
during the Jacksonian period, and what 
is more notable, she is the only per- 
son ever born in the White House, and 
this event was regarded as so interesting 
at the time, that both houses of Congress 
attended the christening, which took place 
in the same window of the East Room 
where Nellie Grant was afterward married. 
Mrs. Wilcox suffered various reverses in 
money matters some years ago, the most se- 
rious of which was the loss of her Siaves, 
in consequence of the Proclamation of 
Emancipation by President Lincoln. One 
of these slaves, an old woman named Mary 
who had been won by President Jackson in 
@ bet on a horse race, followed Mrs. Wilcox 
to Washington, to share her Struggles and 
— ns is still with her. 

nother lady of high connections i 
Charlotte L. Livingston, a ste ath 
famous Chancellor Livingston, and born 
and bred, herself, in one of the most aristo- 
cratic mansions of the Capital. She is now 
a clerk in the Redemption Bureau of the 
Treasury Department, upon a salary of $900 
a year. She betrays her breeding in her 
dignified, if not aristocratic carriage, but 
withal unconsciously. With true instincts, 
she remarked, “I am not too proud, but I 
am too proud to accept dependence while I 
have health and strength.” 

Miss C. E. Morris, a grand-daughter of 
Robert Morris, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and also a lady of high 
breeding and exquisite culture, is a clerk in 
the treasury, by appointment of Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Bristow. 

Miss Sophia Walker, a daughter of the 





late Robert J. Walker, is a clerk at $1200 
year, in the department, of which her father 
was so long the distinguished chief. 

Many other distinguished ladies are serv- 
ing in the public offices of the Capital. 
Among those who have left within a few 
years is Miss Alice C. Ingersoll, now the wife 
of Ex-Gov. Chamberlain, of South Carolina. 
—New York Herald. 


—— oe a 
A NEMESIS [N AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Epirors JourNaL:—Any unprejudiced 
person who reads ‘‘The Future of American 
Politics” under the heading of ‘‘Topics of 
the Time,” in Scribner's Monthly for July, 
will easily perceive that the pen which 
wrote that article was guided and controlled 
by the self-same spirit that guides and con- 
trols the political assassins in the South. 
The evident design is to silence every loyal, 
outspoken voice in the country; the only 
difference between them is, that the North- 
ern ‘‘Policy-monger” uses his pen, while the 
Southern Democrat uses his rifle, revolver, 
rope and club, to silence Republicans and 
kill Republicanism in the South. 

We are told that ‘‘General Grant had a 
policy, and the privilege of pursuing and 
perfecting it during eight years, &., &c.” 
But Ex-President Grant never had ‘‘a poli- 
cy.” He tried faithfully to save the lives 
and liberties of the loyal Union people of the 
South, and would have succeeded, but for 
the slanderous strictures of the press, in- 
cluding many Republican papers, upon his 
administration, whenever he attempted to 
respond to the call of Southern governors 
for Federal troops, to protect them while 
engaged in the faithful discharge of their 
official duties. ‘State Rights” should be 
guarded, but as long as this Republic is an 
undivided Nation, national rights and na- 
tional laws must always stand paramount 
over state rights and state laws. 

It is a dangerous thing for any one to 
have a policy, and to pursue it. Once only 
is the word policy mentioned in the Bible, 
(see Dan, 8th chap. ; 25th v.) and the fate of 
the man mentioned there, is a warning to all 
future generations, not to follow that man’s 
example. 

Again, we ure told that ‘‘General Grant 
and his friends have had eight years in 
which to accomplish the work of pacifying 
the South, and have failed.” General Grant’s 
friends are not all dead yet. Not only all 
the loyal people in this country delight to 
honor the man who has never ‘‘failed” to do 
his duty in every place of trust to which 
this people have called him, but the people 
and government of the ‘‘Mother Country” 
are now conferring many extraordinary 
marks of their appreciation of the character 
of Gen. Grant, who stands fixed in their re- 
gard as the typical representation of the 
people whence he came. In the future of 
American politics, the names of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Grant, will shine with an 
equal light to aid this people in their choice 
of their chief magistrate. 

To change ‘‘a Republican form of Gov- 
ernment” in a State to a Democratic form 
of government such as now exists in Louis- 
iana, South Carolina, and Mississippi is not 
the way to ‘‘pacify the South.” It is time 
that the leaders and managers of the Dem- 
ocratic party of this country should be 
taught that the cup of their iniquity is full. 
They have made the very name a by-word 
of reproach among the nations, and upon 
them has come all the loyal blood that has 
been shed upon this land, from the blood of 
the loyal Ellsworth to the blood of Chis- 
olm’s heroic daughter, who was slain for 
trying to save the life of her father, who fills 
a martyr’s grave for Freedom’s holy cause. 
Martyrs who ‘“‘lose” their ‘‘life”’ while de- 
fending the principles of truth and justice 
never die; they only change their ‘‘natural 
body” for their ‘‘spiritual body,” and live 
for eyermore. But those who unlawfully 
steep their hands in iniquity, and repent 
not of their misdeeds while it is yet day, 
will wait for the sound of the voice of my 
God calling them to the judgment. 

Liperty. 

Big Thompson, Colorado, 

————- emo —_—__ 


A CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 


Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm writes to the 
Pittsburgh Commercial:— 

A lady met me this morning, saying: 
“Did you see that receipt for curing hydro- 
phobia, in yesterday’s paper?” I not 
seen it. ‘‘Well,” she continued, “‘it is just 
the cure I wanted you to write about, two or 
three years ago—the old Chester valley cure. 
It never was known to fail, and was used 
in hundreds of cases in the eastern part of 
the State. I have told people, and talked, 
and no one would mind me. I tried to get 
you to write a letter about it, and now you 
must, for people will not believe. ey 
will read, and forgetall about it.” 

Iremember perfectly her anxiety that I 
should write to the public, and proclaim that 
copepene and fresh milk are the specific 
for hydrophobia, and my purpose to repeat 
the account she gave me of it, but I do not 
remember why 1 did notdoso. That I may 
atone for my negligence, I now repeat what 
she so long ago told me, and what she now 
urges me to make as public as possible. 

n her old home in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, lived a German named Joseph Em- 
ery, who used to be sent for, far and wide, 
when any one had been bitten by a rabid 
animal. He went to his patient, carrying 
something understood to be a root, which 





he himself dug in the woods. He milked a 





pint of milk fresh from the cow, put the 
root into it, boiled it, gave it to the patient 
fasting, made him fast after taking it; gave 
a second and third dose on alternate days, 
and never failed ineffectinga cure. Insome 
way which she has forgotten, his secret 
transpired, and the root was known to be 
elecampane. 

The story current in the country was that 
an old German made the discovery in the 
days of Penn, and applied to the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature for a grant of $300 for 
making his secret public. His offer was 
treated with contempt, and he resolved that 
his knowledge should die with him; but a 
drunken son knew it, wrote out the receipt, 
making a number of copies, and tried to 
sell them at $1 apiece. One of them was 
offered to my informant’s grandfather, who 
laughed at this vender of important medical 
knowledge. He only succeeded in selling 
two, one of these to the man who made 
such effective use of it. So well did he es- 
tablish the local reputation of his specific, 
that in his neighborhood folks were not 
afraid of mad dogs. His reputation was 
amen to that of Dr. Merchant, of Greens- 

~urg, to whom every one in this part of the 
country used to go or send, when bitten by a 
mad dog. . 

The intelligence and integrity of my in- 
formant are beyond question, and I ae 
that her love of privacy should prevent her 
giving the weight of her name to her con- 
viction that you have published an unfailing 
specific for hydrophobia. 

The people of Chester valley are not of a 
class likely to be misled by superstition, and 
she is confident it was a general or univer- 
sal belief, that Jacob Emery never failed to 
cure or prevent hydrophobia. In one case, 
the spasms had begun before the first dose 
was given, and the patient recovered. 

She is anxious you should publish the re- 
cipe again and again, keep it standing, and 
call attention to it until every one cuts out 
and preserves a copy, and is impressed with 
the importance of using the remedy at once, 
in case of danger. 

The medicinal eT of elecampane 
are very powerful. ilk itself is a specific 
for many poisons, and while the medical 
faculty know no cure for this terrible disease, 
we should open every avenue of light into 
the dark subject. _— 

If the disease is one of the imagination, 
we want a specific to give confidence and 
cure by the imagination; but this looks like 
a real cure of a veritable disease. 


THE CALIFORNIA LAW NOT REPEALED. 





Eprrors JourNAL.—In a late number of 
the JouRNAL, you notice the Repeal of the 
California Act of 1875, which made women 
eligible to Educational offices. I am happy 
to assure you that the attempt of the last 
Legislature to repeal that act, and which 
came so near succeeding as to have left a 
general impression of its accomplishment, 
was defeated, mainly by the judicious ef- 
forts of lady friends in the lobby. 

Our State Superintendent of Instruction, 
Professor Carr, who resides at the State 
Capital, gave me the facts connected with 
the saving of that act, as also of the ‘‘Com- 
pulsory Education” Act, which had been 
passed by the same (Republican) Legisla- 
ture, and was equally distateful to its Dem- 
ocratic ‘‘Reform” successor. Our next 
Legislature will probably be Republican; 
but, whatever its complexion, women will 
lose no statute right, unless, indeed, the 
‘‘wife-whipping bill”—passed by the last 
Legislature, and which the courts have de- 
cided to be unconstitutional, should be re- 
pealed. This is an act for the public whip- 
ping of husbands who privately whip their 
wives. Its originators and supporters (for 
such gallant protection to the sex was con- 
ferred by the gallant class who give us com- 
pliments and whipping-posts, when we ask 
of them bread for ourselves and babies) 
cheered, and threw up their stove-pipes. 
It should have been named a ‘‘wife-silenc- 
ing” bill, for where is the woman who 
would invite the privilege of curing the 
flayed back of the tyrant husband, even if 
she would consent to expose the father of 
her children to the shame of public whip- 
ping? C. I. H. Nicwo.s. 

Pomo, California. 
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THE MOTHER’S BEDROOM IN THE OLDEN 
TIME 


What pleasant places our mother’s bed- 
rooms used to be! In the old-time Ameri- 
can formal and pretentious way of living,— 
with the dining-room in the basement, and 
on the principal floor the grave-yard parlor, 
in which none of the ornaments could be 
touched, nor the chairs and sofa sat upon,— 
it was good that there was one room in the 
house where domestic feeling was allowed a 
chance to root itself at ease; where the sun 
had leave to enter and stretch himself upon 
the carpet; where the seats were comforta- 
ble, and lolling with a book delightful—a 
room where the soft, blooming, fragrant 
flowers of the homely motherwort took the 
place of the testy ‘‘touch-me-not,” that grew 
so prim and profuse in the handsome room 
below. 

Up to this room, with its open fire and slip- 
shod neatness, seeming always sunny, even 
on dull days, ran the children ‘home from 
school,”’and stormed the maternal citadel for 
luncheon, Then out came the precious tin 
box, much dearer to the hungry children 
than any “‘safe,” with its metaphorical tin, 
and whose crisp inscription, ‘‘cake,” had 
been improved, by a youthful adept at acros- 
tics, into ‘‘Can a kitten eat?” and the mild- 
ly delicious seed-cake it contained having 
been dealt out in generous hunks (oh, expres- 
sive vocabulary of childhood!) the pleasant, 





do-nothing, noonday hour was slipped along 
the rosary of time. No parlor, however 
free to let its luxuries or simple elegances to 
be enjoyed; no nursery even, made to play 
in,and sensibly kept rid of things that might 
be hurt; no living-room, with its furniture 
and fittings meant to be used, can take the 
place, I think, of the ‘‘mother’s bedroom,” 
which still exists, I hope, as of old, in many 
and manya home. It would be a pity such 
an ‘‘old shoe” of aroom should be given up; 
for in our undomestic American life, unless 
the mother consents to make an early Chris- 
tian of herself, and have, for a few hours of 
the day at least, ‘‘all things in common,” 
she will find herself knowing as little of her 
children as their father does; and in Ameri- 
ca itis a common experience that it is a 
very wise child indeed who has more thana 
speaking acquaintance with his own father. 
—Scribner. or 


PATRIOTISM OF RUSSIAN WOMEN. 


Throughout Russia, the war-feeling is ex- 
ceedingly strong. The Russian women es- 
pecially, display a warm interest in the wel- 
fare of the army. ‘‘Two days ago,” writes 
the St. Petersburg correspondent of The 
Manchester Examiner, ‘‘at the invitation of 
Baroness Radinah, I spent an hour in going 
over the building near Fort Nichols in which 
the Red Cross Society is installed, and any- 
thing so perfect in its arrangements can 
scarcely be imagined. Every conceivable 
thing that human ingenuity could suggest 
or invent is there ready to be forwarded for 
the use and comfort of the sick and wound- 
ed soldiers. As I passed through the rooms 
I could not help expressing to Madame Ra- 
dinah my astonishment at the number of 
beautiful women I saw around me, all wear- 
ing the regulation pinafore, with a red cross 
on their breast. But the Baroness told me 
that one was Madame Narischkina, née Prin- 
cess Kourakini; another the Countess Schou- 
valoff, and all ladies of rank and fortune— 
all working as if their daily bread depend- 
ed upon their exertions. In every noble 
mansion, in every cottage in Russia, this 
work is going on all day long. The men 
are fighting for the Cross, the women are 
silently working for those who fall in its 
defence. It is a national war, and the sen- 
timent is the same in the breast of the prin- 
cess as of the peasant. From whatI have 
seen, I believe there is not a lady in Russia 
who would not cheerfully place every jewel 
she possesses—and ladies here are rich in 
jewels—to be disposed of for the cause in 
which her country has taken up arms.” 

When the sympathy and humane feeling 
of women find their appropriate political 
expression, the horrors of war will be pre- 
vented altogether. H. B. B. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


DEEPHAVEN, by Sarah O. Jewett, is a re- 
freshing story of the daily life of two young 
women in a seaport town, who neither flirt- 
ed nor hunted for beaux; but who made 
“One Summer,” a time of healthy rest and 
enjoyment. Two intelligent, bright girls 
took up their abode in the antiquated home 
of adeceased aunt. The place was full of 
old, pleasant things, and the neighborhood 
full of simple-hearted people, whose ways 
and interests the girls observed and shared, 
doing and getting good. It is a comfort to 
find a book for summer reading, which is not 
in the least sensational, but is clean, whole- 
some and interesting tothe end. Osgood & 
Co., Boston. L. 8. 
Tue EAsTtERN QUESTION— MODERN GREECE 

with map, and MonTENEGRO and BuLGA- 

RIA with map; by Geo. M. Towle. James 

M. Osgood & Company. 

These two books are just now especially 
timely, in view of the interest which now 
centers around these countries on account of 
the warthere. The maps show thecountries 
in question, and the history of these people 
is briefly told, in a succinct but interesting 
manner. The books are neatly got up and 
sell for fifty cents each. » & 
Tue Burnine of the CoNvENT: A narra- 

tive of the destruction, by a mob, of the 

Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, 

Charlestown, as remembered by one of the 

pupils. 

The author of this book, though the name 
is not given, is Mrs. Professor Whitney, of 
Cambridge. She wasa pupil in the con- 
vent at the time of its destruction in 1834. 
The book records the recollections of the 
mob, and its brutal violence, with fresh and 
vivid distinctness. The events which seem 
so burned into the child’s memory, that each 
detail, after more than fifty years, still stands 
out with as much clearness, as on the night 
of themob. Asastory, it is full of interest, 
which does not flag tothe end. As a true 
history, it holds a valuable place. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. L. 8. 
Hi.usweE and SEASIDE, in poetry; compiled 

by Lucy Larcom, is a companion volume 

to ‘‘Road-Side” poems, by the same au- 
thor last year. 

That they are collected by Lucy Larcom, 
is a guarantee of good selection, both in 
poetry and in thought. Miss Larcom says 
in her preface: ‘This volume, like ‘Road. 
Side’ poems, is made up out of out-door 
poetry, but it differs from it in lingering 
longer among meadow blossoms and running 
streams, but more especially in taking the 














st 


reader through forest paths and over hill 
tops to the seaside. It is a book of the 
mountains and the sea.” The selections are 
choice and from the best authors. Price 
$1.00. James M. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
L. 8, 
Tue Eastern Question. History of Res. 
sia with maps. By Francis A. Shaw 
James M. Osgood & Co. 
This book, gives in brief, the “history of 
Russia from the smal] beginning of the na. 
tion to the present vast proportions of the 
Empire, with accounts of the successive dy. 
nasties.” It will have special interest at 
this time, when public attention is called to 
that country and its doings by the war. The 
maps are valuable. L. §, 














SPECIAL NOTICES 





New England Women’s Club,— 
desiring to have access to the parlors at yy 
Street, during the summer months, can obtain 
keys by applying at the rooms on Mondays, between 
the hours of ten a. m. and two Pp. M., and at the office 
of the Woman's JoURNAL any day before noon. 

On behalf of the Business Committee, 

pun Mrs. J. W. Watcorr. 





Situation Wanted.—I am desirous of " 
ing a situation in an office. Have a thorough = 
and English education. Graduated two years ago 
Have taught sixteen terms in high schools and in the 
lower es, both at the East and at the West, and 
have worked two years as a compositor in good of- 
fices. Have also some experience in proof-read. 
ing. I would now like a situation to assist in proof 
reading, as copyist, or, in fact, to do anything in 
which there is achance for promotion. ‘Can give 
references if desired. Enquire at this office. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 
germany Physician to the North End Mission 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. M. 











Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 


Books.—James R. ood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


gener eete ses Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
n . 


Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 


up eatont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 

Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
nm 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
P Hestaurant.—Ruseell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 


Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 oo St. 


Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, & 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 216 
St., Philadelphia. 


——, 


BUSINESS N OTICES. 


REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeons 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Aven, 
ton, has REMovED her residence and office to 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets. 

18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 











Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the ~. 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis 0D ae 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to ot 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures — 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4 Hamilton Place, Bost 
from 1 to 5 Pp. M. 176m 

A perfect fit guaranteed. ‘ 


— 








Swarthmore College.—Ten miles fm Phil 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives «, for 
— = — ghey ooo Bey 
completing which the usu egrees F 
Total eupeneee, including tuition, board, washiDé, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. ‘ 

For catalogue, giving full particulars a8 to couree 
of study, &c., address 


r . MAGILL, A. M., 
EDWARD H oot 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 3m25 
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